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cop CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


W. D. Burnett, first vice president, Monolith Portland Cement Company 


“Daily conference calls tie our 
widely scattered offices together” 


“Co-ordination of sales and pro- 
duction is essential in selling ce- 
ment,” says W. D. Burnett, of 
Monolith Portland ‘Cement Co. 
“And with plants and offices 
spread from Laramie to Los 
Angeles, the fastest way to co- 
ordinate is by telephone.” 


Key men meet daily on a 9:30 
a.m. conference call. “Just like 
meeting around a table,” accord- 


ing to Mr. Burnett, “but faster, 
far less expensive. Helps us pro- 
duce at the lowest cost, ship from 
the nearest plant. Most of all, it 
makes for better teamwork.” 


The telephone can help your 
business operate more profitably, 
too. A telephone representative will 
gladly tell you how. Just 
call your Bell Telephone , 
Company business office. \ 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Conference Telephone Rates Are Low 
Here are some typical daytime rates: 


First Each added 
Three-way call: 3 minutes minute 
Los Angeles, La 
and Denver. .... $400 75¢ 


fopney v4 . 
icago, Milwaukee, 
Omaha and St. Louis . *4% 75¢ 


Five-way call: 
aes ten 
urgh, Baltimore 
and Trenton, N. J. . . $550 $100 


Add the 10% federal excise tax. 





SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION °* 


Most Miles Per Dollar on Sinclair’s Oil Highways 


Sinclair Pipe Line Company attained in 1955 the 
highest operating efficiency in its history, as shown 
by the ratio of expense to revenue. 


This new record resulted from the Company’s con- 
tinuous, long-term program of system moderniza- 
tion, which includes increases in line capacities, de- 
velopment of new crude lines in areas of growing oil 
production, and location of new products lines the 
better to serve expanding markets. 


Sinclair's network of pipe lines—totaling more than 
11,000 miles—is one of the longest and most eco- 
nomical systems in the industry. Its crude gathering 
and trunk lines tap almost every major producing 
area east of the Rockies, speeding raw material to 
refineries. Company products lines supply gasolines, 
diesel fuel and heating oils to sales outlets in major 
consuming areas. Sinclair Pipe Line Company em- 


600 


FIFTH AVENUE 


ploys as well 9,300 miles of crude and products lines 
in which it shares ownership with other companies. 
Also, where most practical, it ships over common 
carrier lines in which it holds no interest. Both crude 
and products traffic on Sinclair’s lines hit new highs 
last year. 


This transportation web—together with fleets of 
tankers, barges, trucks, and tank cars—provides 
Sinclair with the flexibility and efficiency needed to 
serve profitable and growing markets in 36 states. 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Mushrooming Medium 


Tus is the time of year when men 
like to take stock of themselves. It’s 
the same with magazines. We don’t 
know, of course, about other men, 
and we would not presume to 
speak for other publications, but 
speaking for ourselves 1956 was a 
record-breaker. 

As we frequently reported dur- 
ing the year, our circulation con- 
tinued to soar, 
hitting 220,000. 
And it is still 
climbing. But 
equally indica- 
tive of Forses’ 
growth is our 
burgeoning place 
as a medium for 
some of the 
country’s leading 
advertisers. In 
FORBES’ pages, 
the biggest and 
bluest of UWS. 
corporations 
have discovered 
an ideal audience 
for their messages. 

Since 1952 the number of pages 
of advertising in Forses—an all- 
time high this year—has zoomed 
74%, keeping in close step with our 
76% jump in circulation. In the 
last two years alone, our ad pages 
have increased by more than 200, 
and in the year just closing gen- 
eral advertising (i.e., not includ- 
ing financial ads) is running 30% 


‘ahead of 1955. As for advertising 


revenues—which make a bigger, 
better Forses possible—we have 
racked up a growth in the last 
two years that is just shy of 100%. 

A Man Called ‘Pete’. Naturally, 
all of us at Forses are mighty 
proud of the important place our 
magazine has earned in the pub- 
lishing industry, and especially so 
of our high rating on Madison 
Avenue. But no one is more 
pleased about Forses’ performance 
as a mushrooming advertising 
medium than our Advertising Di- 
rector William P. (for ‘“Pete’’) 
Rees. 

Barely two years with Forses, 
“Pete” Rees has already built up 
a record of growth and achieve- 
ment for which any ad director 
would gladly give his 2% cash dis- 
count. Pete’s business career 
started in sales with General Fire- 
proofing, followed by a stint with 
the Republic Rubber Division of 





Lee Tire. Since joining Forses, 
Inc., he has covered the country, 
traveling over 60,000 miles, 40,000 
of it in the last twelve months. 
Born in Youngstown, Ohio 45 
years ago, Rees started out as a 
football coach for Youngstown 
College, but soon discovered he 
could get just as excited putting 
over an ad contract as a touch- 


down. Begin- 
ning with the old 
Liberty maga- 


zine in Detroit 
in 1944, Rees 
sold space for 
the Satevepost 
in Cleveland and 
Newsweek in 
Manhattan. In 
1954, Time came 
full circle for 
ex-Coach Rees 
when he joined 
the sales staff of 
Time Inc.’s 
Sports Illustrat- 
ed. 

Since coming aboard, Pete Rees 
has not only beefed up Forses’ ad 
lineage and revenues, but its ad 
staff as well, which has more than 
doubled during his short but fruit- 
ful tenure. A recent Readex study, 
testing reader reaction to Forses’ 
editorial and advertising content, 
really had Rees jumping: “I’ve 
never seen anything like it. We 
got the highest ratings of any publi- 
cation I’ve ever known!” 

Readex Index. To a long-time 
adman like Pete Rees, the results 
of a Readex study are as illumi- 
nating as a Dun & Bradstreet rat- 
ing. Thus when Readex reported 
that Forses’ readers under study 
not only remembered a remarkable 
number of stories, but a huge pro- 
portion of the ads as well, Pete 
was just naturally jubilant. 

When he is not calling signals 
for 12-page contracts and special 
bleeds, Pete Rees, who lives with 
his wife Bette and his nine-year- 
old daughter Michele in suburban 
Scarsdale, N. Y., likes to get out 
to Mamaroneck’s Winged Foot Golf 
Club. Rees laments that he used to 
go around with a 12 handicap, but 
since coming to our shop, it has 
gone up to 15. As far as Forses’ 
advertising is concerned, Rees sees 
nothing ahead but a long fairway. 
Says he: “There’s just no limit to 
how far Forbes can go.” 












































"Fao Soe? 


In the final analysis, most people buy 
stocks to make money. 

Some hope to make it quickly. 

Others invest for the long pull. 
They have college in mind for the 
kids, or a “someday” cruise around 
the world, or they’re looking ahead 
toward retirement. 





Knowing which group you belong 
to makes a mighty big difference, of 
course. 


Because no one stock can serve both 
purposes. The faster you hope to 
make money, the greater the risks you 
must take with your capital. 


That’s why it’s so important for an 
investor to be sure that the stocks he 
owns really match up with his own sit- 
uation. 


To help investors make these 
matches, we maintain a Research De- 
partment—one of the biggest and best 
in the business—that carefully cata- 
logues hundreds of securities in terms 
of how well they can be expected to 
meet various investment objectives. 


If you’d like to know how our Re- 
search Department feels about any 
stocks you already own... 


If you’d like them to prepare rec- 
ommendations for the investment of 
any sum of money, just ask. 


There’s no charge or obligation of 
any kind. 

You simply write a letter about your 
situation to— 


Watter A, SCHOLL 
Department SD-89 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members of all Principal 
Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 


———SSSSSSSSSS=SS====z 
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CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 
NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIOD> 
CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


DESIGNED BY PICK-S. N. * 





Map shows conditions 


changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of Sept. 


in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 


























THE TOP TEN CITIES ye Percentage Gain ZONE INDEXES 
Months Listed: Over Last Year: 

GREATEST GAINS GREATEST LOSSES quam Feta RA 
Sacramento (6) +8% | Detroit (8) —5% oct. Nov. pec. 
af : ne “ny 2 : New England +5%} +3%/) +5% 

oe Middle Atlantic | +6 | +1 | +44 
Tucson (3) 6 | Knoxville (5) 1 | Midwest ae ~~ er 
ogg : mnieiphiok : South 45 41 46 
mat ‘a 6 ittle Roc + North Central +4 —l +5 

Shreveport 1 | south central | +5 | © | 44 
Phoenix 6 | San Antonio (2) 1 Seal 4.10 4 7 
Wilmington 6 | Columbia ; ; + 
Butte 5 Cleveland 2 Pacific + 0 +7 
“Date in parentheses indicates city has been con- 
av in this column since Map for indicated SE, Gee +5 ° = 
month. 


























NEXT ISSUE: 


leading industries. 





Jan. 1 Issue $1.00 





FORBES’ Ninth Annual Report On American Industry. A penetrating study, 
analysis and critique of over 200 key companies representing all of the nation’s 


An issue you won’t want to miss. 


Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 
Please send me Forses for the period checked: 


F-1012 


0 1 Year $6 (0 2 Years $9 
(C0 Enclosed is remittance of $... [) I will pay when billed. 
SE cidicaies Guach d Pe dean M caoswetcetesdecess ten 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
NNN... aca Ob Lceune Fe OR abe cen 1008 6¥enh saun.cngyie Gem 
sie waits Beccn nth Sade a ph eees coe ne SO inc: ined 





Pan American and Foreign $4 a year additional. 
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A Case of Christmas Cheer 
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What's behind 


the amazing growth of 
chemical stocks? 


Few common stocks have treated 
their owners as handsomely as the 
chemicals, says THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine in its December 1956 
issue. To illustrate this fact, the 
editors selected 15 chemical stocks, 
determined the cost of 100 shares 
at the time each was first traded 
on The New York Stock Exchange, 
and figured the current market 
value. The results are amazing. 
Some have gained over 1000%; 
many well over 500%. And, as THE 
EXCHANGE Magazine points out, 
every one was listed after 1920. 
This provocative article discloses 
the big reason why the chemical 
stocks have performed so well, too. 


Turning masses of financial infor- 
mation into fast-reading facts and 
figures is an editorial trademark 
of THE EXCHANGE Magazine—a big 
reason why it’s a regular reading 
habit with so many investors and 
brokers. Here’s a preview of a few 
of the important articles subscrib- 
ers will find for December. 


A broad look at the Big Board: 
In An Impressive Picture there’s 
@ new analysis of companies listed 
on The New York Stock Exchange. 
This article includes a table show- 
ing such facts as the total assets, 
sales, revenues, Federal Income 
Taxes, dividend payments and 
ratios. plus employee figures for 
1,071 listed companies in 27 indus- 
trial classifications. It’s a revealing 
study, the first of its kind. 


NAME 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. 7 
11 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


© I enclose $1 for a one-year subscription for myself. 
0 I enclose $.... for .... gift subscriptions at $1 each 
for the names on attached list. Please include a 
Christmas card with each identifying me as donor. 


Why talk about price-times- 
earnings? 

This is what Shelby Collum Davis, 
noted security analyst, asks in 
What Price Earnings? While 
price-times-earnings is an estab- 
lished qualitative measure for the 
investor, Mr. Davis contends it is 
by no means an infallible way to 
judge stocks. He discusses factors 
which tend to encourage invest- 
ments in high price-times-earnings 
stocks. This thoughtful essay is 
“must” reading in today’s dynamic 
economy. 


These articles represent only a 
sample of THE EXCHANGE Maga- 
zine’s wide coverage of investment 
activity. Every issue is packed 
with information — written by the 
nation’s top corporation execu- 
tives, analysts and financial 
writers. 


ideal for Christmas gift giving: 
Think how many of your business 
associates, clients and other 
friends would appreciate a sub- 
scription of THE EXCHANGE Maga- 
zine! With a paid circulation of 


| over 125,000, THE EXCHANGE Mag- 


azine costs only $1.00 for 12 
monthly issues. Your gift sub- 
scription will be mailed first-class 
to assure arrival before Christmas 
and will include a card with your 
name. Do your Christmas shopping 
right here! Fill in the coupon 
below. 
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READERS SAY 


A Case Of Grapes? 


Str: I have been a regular reader of 


| Forses for more than 25 years, and I 
| have never seen an indication that you 


| er than omitted or reduced them . 





| December 1 issue . . 





are in danger of “making Forses a Re- 
publican propaganda sheet” as charged 
by Miss Helen Connolly in her letter to 
Forses [Dec. 1]. This accusation .. . 
seems to me very unfair. If one wishes 
to get the facts . . . since the advent of 
the present administration more of the 
companies listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange have increased dividends rath- 
oe 
appears that Miss Connolly has a severe 
case of sour grapes. 

: —PetTer F. Norwoop 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Letter From A Little Fellow 


Sir: I often wondered if the Big Shots 
(executives) ever thought of the little 
fellows who own 2 to 20 shares, and who 
are trying to build up a little portfolio. 
Now I know that at least some do. 

I am a pensioner and cannot afford to 
buy many shares, but I can afford to buy 
fractions to make up an extra share; it 
shows the faith we have in buying that 
stock in the first place. Recently I wrote 
to one of the companies in which I have 
holdings, which had sent money in lieu 
of stock. I was gratified to be told that 
they will give me the right to buy that 
fraction. There may be other capitalists 
who feel the same as I do. 

—Georce Y. Moore 
Homestead, Pa. 


Miracle On Fifth Avenue 


Sm: I read with great interest your 
“Profile of the Forses Reader” in the 
. Let me congratu- 
late you on the phenomenal strides made 
by your circulation department since 
1952. In my humble opinion, this seems 
to be a mail order miracle. If you are 
ready to tell the world how this was ac- 
complished, I am one of your subscribers 
who is ready to listen. 

—EpwarpD BLUMBERG 
Goop-Witt Bumpers, Inc. 
Mineola, N.Y. 


Copies are free upon request.—Eb. 


Right Track 


Sm: Thank you for the splendid arti- 
cle on Northern Pacific in the November 
15th issue, and congratulations to you on 
what I regard as a very competent 
evaluation of our properties. As a fellow 
Scotsman, I followed the late B. C. 
Forbes’ career with more than ordinary 
interest, and I still enjoy reading his 
words of wisdom which appear on your 
“Thoughts On the Business of Life” page. 

—President Rospert S. MacFarLaNne 
NorTHERN PaciFic Ratmway Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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A Little Blast At Bethlehem 


Sm: Reference your article in the No- 
vember 15th issue concerning the re- 
marks of Bethlehem Steel Chairman 
Eugene Grace as being a subtle nudge 
or build-up for fast amortization for new 
steel producing construction. In spite of 
the huge applications of US. Steel, 
Armco, Colorado Fuel & Iron, Barium 
Steel, Jones & Laughlin and others, the 
writer has yet to see a record of any re- 
cent applications by Bethlehem. In view 
of Mr. Grace’s product mix, mill locations 
and market conditions and Steelman 
Grace’s 55 years’ experience, I suggest 
that Mr. Grace can and will raise or low- 
er prices according to the best interests 
of his own company. 

—WALTER J. TONER 


For other news of Grace’s Bethlehem, 
let Reader Toner see Page 20.—Eb. 


Distant Relative 


Sm: After reading your report on the 
average Forses family [Dec. 1], I won- 
der what the hell I’m doing as a sub- 
scriber. Maybe I’d better cancel since 
I’m still riding my 1950 Hudson. 

—R. A. MILLER 
York, Pa. 


Korean Correspondent 


Sm: I greatly appreciated your special 
service of sending Forses to me air mail 
during these past months of my overseas 
tour of duty with the army in Korea. In- 
cidentally, there is a local interest in 
Forses even this far from Wall Street. 
Last spring one of the fellows here, 
knowing I was a Forses fan, brought me 
a copy of your magazine “hot” off a Pu- 
san newsstand. Faded, torn and weath- 
erbeaten, this April, 1954 issue was being 
offered to the public at the US. dollar 


equivalent of about half the price of a. 


current copy stateside. 

I expect that perhaps in a year or two 
the back copies I am leaving here will 
find their way out on the Korean market. 
That’s if they ever get out of the hands 
of the many GIs who have made it a 
habit of reading each issue after I whs 
finished with it. 

—Wuuiam E. BLANKENBURG 
Pusan, Korea 


Hundred Per Center 


Sm: In your November 15th issue, Mr. 
Nathan Cummings, Chairman of the 
Board, Consolidated Foods Corp., in writ- 
ing of “Moneyless Mergers,” makes the 
statement that his company’s earned sur- 
plus increased from $6,256,615 in 1947 to 
$15,203,985 in 1956, or approximately 
250%. 

According to my mathematics this in- 
crease amounted to the difference~ be- 
tween $6,256,615 and $15,203,985, or $8,- 
947,370, or approximately 150%. 

Is this correct or is my math slipping? 

—Raymonp E. MAtiams 
Ashland, Pa. 


Reader Mallams goes to the head of 
the class—Eb. 
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What’s going on 
at Calumet & Hecla? 


Lunas rere en os 








Drawing little tubes from big ones 


Shown below are more than two hundred Wolverine Capilator* 
tubes inside a three-inch extruded copper tube. These tiny-diameter 
tubes were once the size of the large one. Eighteen cold-drawing oper- 

‘i ations like the one above were required 
’ to reduce the extruded tube to Capilator 
size—and each tube maintains accurate 
inside and outside dimensions, so neces- 
sary for its use in restrictive applications. 


Capilator tube is but one of many di- 
versified tube products of our Wolverine 
Tube division that originate from ore 
mined and processed by the Calumet divi- 
sion. Cooperation between C. & H. facili- 
ties to utilize materials and knowledge 
has produced many unique processes and 
products that may be of special interest to 
you. Calumet & Hecla, Inc., Chicago 3, Ill. 


*Registered U.S. Patent Office. 


CALUMET & HECLA, INC. Cc i " eer 
CALUMET DIVISION a © | mm e 
WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION 
FOREST INDUSTRIES DIVISION @ 4 

GOODMAN LUMBER COMPANY 2c aA a Cc. 
CALUMET & HECLA OF e 


CANADA LIMITED FABRICATORS OF COPPER, ALUMINUM, STEEL AND WOOD PRODUCTS— 
CANADA VULCANIZER AND 


Seudieeneee Giiamader aleared MINERS OF COPPER, PRODUCERS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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THE Big Revere REGION 
POWERS industrial growth 


There’s power at your finger-tips in the seven-state area served 
by Texas Gas Transmission Corporation. 

Within the Big River Region, natural gas supplies are gener- 
ous. Texas Gas already has enough reserves of this modern fuel . 
to meet your company’s needs for years to come. 

The Region’s private and public utilities have created one of 
the largest concentrations of electric power available in any 
comparable area of the world. The many navigable rivers pro- 
vide more than adequate transportation, and an abundance of 
water for industrial processing and other purposes. Fuel oil is 
an important product. This area also possesses one of the largest 
coal reserves in the United States. 

In the 128-county sector served by Texas Gas, industry has 
invested nearly two-billion dollars in new and expanded plants 
in the last seven years. All through the Region, power-conscious 
industry is finding that a balanced economy and a wide diversity 

of production are helping to accelerate their progress. 

| Memorandum to the key executives in your firm responsible 
for plant location: get the full Big River Region story! We’d be 
giad to tell you in detail why and how your company can realize 
its full growth potential here. 



























For a copy of this interesting 
descriptive brochure, write 
our Industrial Development 
Department. 






























TEXAS GAS CSoRrorATION 
General Offices gOwensboro, Ky. 
SERVING "= Big River REGION = : 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 





PLIGHT OF THE SMALL BUSINESSMAN 


In the recent elections, most every candidate had a good 
word for the small businessman. They were all in favor 
of him. But like the weather, no one seemed to know 
quite what to do about him. The sad fact remains that 
many a small businessman stands somewhat on the out- 

side of the nation’s prosperity looking 

in. He needs help. 
In the years 1946-55, an average 
. 292,000 small firms closed their doors 
each year, and another 430,000 
changed hands. The astonishing thing 
is that in the same period 393,000 new 
businesses were started. Apparently, 
as one commentator explained it in 
the First National City’s Bank Letter: 

“The inalienable right to lose one’s 

shirt is still highly cherished.” 

Nevertheless what makes the plight of the small busi- 
nessman sticky from the start is that no two Govern- 
ment agencies can agree on just what ‘a small business is. 
President Eisenhower’s Small Business Administration, 
set up specifically to aid the little fellow, defines a small 
business as one independently owned and operated and 
not dominant in its field. But the Defense Department, in 
doling out contracts, sets 500 employees as the dividing 
line between large and small businesses. And both’ the 
House and Senate Small Business Committees have 
chided the SBA for going along with Defense’s numerical 
definition in its attempts to win contracts for little ‘firms. 

Definitions aside, somewhere in the general: area of 
small business there are no fewer than 4 million firms, 
which employ 25 million employees, account for 85% of 
the nation’s total business population and ‘urn out one 
third of her goods and services. 

How the small businessman manages to run his busi- 
ness is something of a tribute to his stick-to-it-iveness. 
As National City’s newsletter sympathized: “A small 
businessman often has to be able to sell, run a produc- 
tion line, negotiate with a union, handle advertising and 
promotion, keep the books, pay all kinds of taxes, keep 
solvent and stay abreast of the endless requirements of 
federal, state and local government rules and regulations.” 
And all the while Uncle Sam is looking over his shoulder, 


Pres. James 
Rockefeller 





His newsletter .. . 
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telling him everything from what ingredients to put in 
his product (Food & Drug Administration) and what 
wages to pay (Labor Department) to what language he 
can use to advertise his product (FTC). 

Of course, big businessmen are up against the same 
things, only they have well-paid staffs to handle such 
pesky details. The small businessman, however, is the 
man between, caught in the wage-price-cost vise, unable 
because of pressing taxation to retain sufficient earnings 
to plow back into his business. 

Is Big Business to blame for the small businessman’s 
plight? A recent duPont study reported that 90% of its 
75,000 customers and 30,000 suppliers are little dealers, 
and pointedly added: “Contrary to popular belief, the 
bigs and the littles do not compete directly for the same 
business.” Are the banks withholding credit from small 
firms? The American Bankers Assn. made a spot check 
of 78 banks, discovered business. loans of less than $50,000 
actually rose 1442% in the year ending August 31. Much 
overlooked by zealots who would make politics of a purely 
economic quandry is the fact that the overwhelming num- 
ber of small businessmen who fail are their own worst 
enemies. According to Dun & Bradstreet, which did a 
study on the subject, nine out of every ten failures could 
be traced directly to inexperience or incompetence. 

At the root of the small businessman’s troubles is his 
burdensome tax load and the red-taped regulations 
heaped upon him by Government in 
a well-meaning attempt to protect 
him from unfair competition. Now 
real, substantial help appears to be 
on its way. At the coming Congress, 
President Eisenhower will propose a 
sweeping series of recommendations, 
which promise to be a giant step in 
the right direction. 

The President will ask Congress to: 
1) cut to 20% the present 30% fed- 


SBA Chief 
Wendell Barnes 





- points up his 


eral taxes on a corporation’s first problem. 

$25,000 of income; 2) permit accelerated depreciation on 
used machinery purchases up to $50,000 a year; 3) give 
taxpayers the option of paying death taxes over a period 
of up to 10 years in cases where the estate consists large- 
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ly of investments in closely-held businesses; 4) allow 
corporations with, say, less than 10 or fewer stockholders 
the option of being taxed as if they were partnerships, 
thus enabling them to avoid being taxed twice on their 
earnings; 5) boost from $300,000 to $500,000 the present 
ceiling on securities exempt from SEC registration; 6) 
enable the Justice’ Department to scrutinize more closely 
proposed mergers that might jeopardize the competitive 
position of little firms; 7) extend SBA beyond its termi- 
nation date next June 30. 

The President’s remedies are not intended as a cure-all, 
but should prove of substantial help to a vital economic 
group with some real problems. 


x 


A SHOPPING SUGGESTION 


Have you done all your Christmas shopping? If not 
and there are any children or grandchildren involved, 
here is something you might want to think about care- 
fully: have you considered a gift of common 
stock? 

Thanks to the new Gift of Securities to 
Minors Act now in force in 13 states and the 
District of Columbia this is now possible 
without the donor having to wade through 
masses of red tape. You will find listed below 
the states which have passed the law. It 
makes possible gifts of common stock to 
minor children without becoming involved 
in setting up trusts or without becoming 
frozen into any single stock. In short, it is 
now relatively simple to give securities to 
children. As easy and simple, in fact, as 
opening a savings account for them or giving 
them savings bonds. 

Does this sound cold and un-Christmas- 
like? It shouldn’t. As a nation we have long 
since accepted the convenient custom of 
giving billions of dollars’ worth of gift cer- 
tificates on holidays and birthdays. In a dif- 
ferent era, proud grandparents used to present their 
grandchildren with gold pieces on important occasions. 
There is nothing unfestive about giving common stocks. 

Consider some of the advantages to the recipient. For 
one thing, it brings with it a sort of economic education 
for the children. Far more than any sketchy course in 
economics can, it helps them to understand what it means 
to own a share in business. It increases their sense of 
identity with the free enterprise system to which we— 
and they—owe so much. To put it another way, children 
learn best by doing. Why not give them this chance to 
learn the concrete benefits of thrift, of intelligent risk- 
taking, of, in short, free enterprise capitalism. 

There are other benefits, too. Unlike most gifts this one 
keeps on giving, and, with luck, it keeps on growing. Per- 
haps to a small child a stock certificate may not seem nearly 
as appealing as,say,a bicycle or a catcher’s mitt. But let the 
smaller ones, as they grow, have the dividends to spend. 
Let them thus learn that dividends, that is the fruit of sav- 
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ings, can themselves buy catchers’ mitts. What better way 
could there be to teach the value of money, of thrift? 

Before we had this Securities to Minors Act, there was 
just too much red tape involved—unless the gift was 
large enough to justify the setting up of a full, legal trust. 
It meant that recipient was frozen in Consolidated Steel 
or Amalgamated Motors until the child became 21. You 
could not switch into something better without the red 
tape. As a not surprising result, just one minor in 500. 
owned common stock. 

Now all that is changed—at least in the 13 states and 
the District of Columbia. Here, according to the New 
York Stock Exchange, is how you go about giving stock 
gifts to children: : 

e@ Select any stock (or bond) you wish. 

e Register the certificate in the name of an adult Cus- 
todian for the child. As, for example: William A. Smith, 
custodian for Barbara Smith, a minor, under Article 8-A 
of the Personal Property Law of New York. 

e The law covers only securities. You cannot give cash 
or property on these terms. 

The gift, of course, becomes irrevocable as such. But 
the investment in any given security is 
not. Until the child becomes 21 and takes 
over, the custodian can make any switches 
he thinks necessary. He also collects the 
dividends for the child. 

There is another appealing aspect to this 
giving of common stock. It can help cut the 
donor’s tax bill. According to the New York 
Stock Exchange, Internal Revenue has ruled 
that stock gifts qualify for the annual gift 
tax exclusion of $3000 ($6000 for a married 
couple). Thus a couple can give up to $6000 
under the new statute every year without 
incurring any gift tax. Remember, too, that 
the dividends are taxable to the child, not 
to the giver. That means no tax at all up 
to the child’s $600 exemption. 

For parents, grandparents, aunts and un- 
cles, I think this offers food for thought. 
Not only for Christmas but for birthdays, 
graduations and the like. The New York 
Stock Exchange, working through its member firms, is 
even making available attractive folders'such as the one 
pictured above for enclosing the stock. 

I can think of few better ways of preparing our own 
children for the future responsibilities of handling their 
own affairs than giving them gifts of stock certificates. 
Just the act of explaining why it’s a gift worth having 
starts a pretty important educational process. 





ARE YOUR CHILDREN ELIGIBLE? 


May they receive stock gifts under the new, simplified 
law? They may if you are a resident of any of these states: 


California New York 
Colorado North Carolina 
Connecticut Ohio 

District of Columbia Rhode Island 
Georgia South Carolina 
Michigan Virginia 

New Jersey Wisconsin 
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Look at what growing America 
will need in the next 10 years 








Just some of the reasons 
National Gypsum is spending 
$115 million for plant expansion 


More homes. More hospitals. They’re just part of 
the reason America needs so much more construc- 
tion. America needs new schools. We need new 
churches .. . office buildings ... shopping centers... 
warehouses. This new construction is required just 
to provide for America’s coming needs. 


Take housing, for example. By 1966 America must 
build: 

— 7,000,000 new homes for our huge postwar genera- 
tion now growing up. 

1,000,000 additional homes because our old-age 
population is increasing sizably. 

—500,000 new homes to replace houses destroyed by 
fire, flood and other causes. 


These are minimum requirements. Not what we ought 
to have. Not what it would be nice to have. These 
are the things we must have simply to keep pace 
with America’s growth. 


In meeting this demand, National Gypsum Com- 
pany’s expansion has set the pace for the building 
industry. In the last five years National Gypsum 
has added 20 new plants, actually doubled the output 
of its 250 Gold Bond® Products. 


This year 4 more new plants have been opened: 
a gypsum plant near New Orleans, a fibre-insula- 
tion board plant in Mobile, another gypsum plant 
near Philadelphia, and a paper plant at Anniston, 
Alabama. Recently the company discovered a 60- 
million-ton gypsum deposit near Lake Huron which 
will supply 2 new plants to be built in the Great 
Lakes area. This construction is part of a $115,000,000 
expansion program. 

To get more information about National Gypsum 
Company and the building industry, send for our 
1955 Annual Report. Write to National Gypsum 
Company, Dept. F 126, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
pacemaker of the building industry 


Gold Bond 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 












It’s a light that burns constantly — this incandescent 
trail of a Curtiss-Wright Turbojet engine. In the skies 
over America and the NATO nations, Curtiss-Wright 
Turbojets have amassed an operational backlog 

of hundreds of thousands of hours. Powering aircraft 
in level flight at supersonic speeds, Curtiss-Wright 
Turbojets hold many. world records, perform 
dependably as well as spectacularly on today’s 
leading military aircraft. 


Curtiss-Wright Turbojets are among the world’s 
best-proven, most advanced powerplants. They 
hold the torch of liberty high, lighting the way 
to peace for peoples everywhere. 





i Turbojet production line at Wright 
: Aeronautical Division of Curtiss-Wright. 


) Turbojet Engines by 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL DIVISION 


“acwcorr~  BURTISS-WRIGHT ® 


CORPORATION °@ WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 


Waicur Arnonautican Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. © Pnoreiten Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Prastics Division, Quehanna, Pa. © Execraonics Division, Carlstadt, N. 9. 
Merars Processinc Division, Buffalo, N. ¥. © Speciarties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. © Utica-Benn Conronation, Utica, Mich. *© Exvonr Division, New York, N. X% 
Catowru, Wrcut Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Asnorpuysics Devetorment Conronation, Santa Barbara, Calif. © Reszancu Division, Clifton, N. J. & Quehanne, Pa. 
Inpustaiat ano S$ D + Caldwell, N. J. © Cumriss-Waicut Evnora, N. V., Amsterdam, The Netherlands © Tunsomoton Division, Princeton, N. J. 
Manquetrre Merau Passvers Division, Cleveland, Ohio © Cuntiss-Waicur or Canapa Lrv., Montreal, Canada * Parorursion R » Santa Monica, Calif. 
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ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 








THE RESTLESS HOUSE OF HONEYWELL 


From its singleminded determination to plow its own furrow 
and nobody else’s, restlessly imaginative Minneapolis-Honey- 
well is currently reaping a rich (and highly automated ) harvest. 


One wet Saturday, the head of a 
great midwestern concern went to 
his office to catch up on reports. 
There, in the electric quiet and pe- 
culiar loneliness of a silent plant and 
acres of empty office space, Harold 
Sweatt, 65, board chairman of the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co.,* was moved to look into the 
inner workings of his $165-million 
corporation and consider what made 
it tick. 

Ultimately the reports went un- 
read as Sweatt pursued his line of 
thought. He was trying to develop 
an address he was scheduled to make 
at a forthcoming company sales meet- 
ing and wanted just the right phrase. 
In the end Sweatt reached a conclu- 
sion which, though it sounded some- 
what tritely “inspirational,” actually 
came very close to the heart of the 
matter. 

Honeywell, Sweatt decided, was 
stirred by “the spirit of restlessness.” 
Later, he developed this thesis into 
a speech. “If I had to choose,” Sweatt 
told his assembled sales executives, 
“I would prefer to settle for a little 
less perfection today and a little more 
imagining for tomorrow—recognizing 
that in pushing this spirit of restless- 
ness we are bound to make more mis- 
takes and sacrifice some immediate 
gain.” 

Restlessness Rewarded. Last month, 
as he prepared to close Minneapolis- 
Honeywell’s 1956 books, Harold 
Sweatt could take considerable com- 
fort in the fact that any such mis- 
takes and sacrifices had been amply 
compensated. The mistakes and sacri- 
fices had been relatively unimportant. 
The list of gains was both long and 
imposing. 

e In the decade since the end of 
World War II, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well had restlessly raised sales from 
just $46 million to more than $250 
million—a better than five-fold 
growth rate that compares more than 
favorably with the giants of the elec- 
trical-electronics industry, G.E. and 
R.C.A. 

e It had accomplished all this with- 
out sacrificing profits. Earnings per 
share had risen in the same decade 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): High, 
9042; low. 58. Dividend (1955): $1.50. Indi- 
cated 1956 pevout; ra. Earnings per share 
1955): $2.99. Total assets: $164.3 million. 


cker symbol: MHW 
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HONEYWELL’S SWEATT: 
a time for introspection 


from the equivalent of 97c a share to 
an estimated $3.25 in 1956. 

e Because Wall Street had come to 
count Minneapolis-Honeywell as one 
of its prime “growth” stocks, share- 
holders had been doubly rewarded. 
In addition to steadily rising profits 
and dividends, the common stock had 
been an outstanding performer on the 
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big board. It hit a new high in every 
single year from 1949 through 1956. 
All in all, it has risen a startling 800% 
in the bull market. 

e Far from having reached the 
limits of its future, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell seemed poised to take off 
on even more soaring flights in the 
years to come. It is today the leading 
manufacturer in the automatic con- 
trols field at a time when industrial 
spending on automation is beginning 
to balloon from a multi-million to- 
wards a multi-billion market. It is 
well out in front in temperature con- 
trols at a time when an all-year, all- 
room temperature-regulated house is 
no longer an architect’s dream. And 
it is a leader in automatic pilots for 
defense at a time when supersonic 
stratospheric flight requires controls 
too fast and too complex for human 
reflexes. 

A Long Road. Minneapolis-Honey- 
well has unquestionably come a long 
way in the 40-odd years since Harold 
Sweatt, fresh out of college, joined 
his father’s little Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator Co. Fifty people and a 
motorcycle worked for the company 
back in 1913. The motorcycle sup- 
plied the power for several machines. 
The company was the successor to 
one which had been set up to pro- 
duce and market a thermostatic heat 
regulator invented by Al Butz of 
Minneapolis. This concern was res- 
cued from the edge of bankruptcy in 
the ’80s by the elder Sweatt who laid 
down a dictum which, in its interpre- 
tation, has influenced the develop- 
ment of the company ever since. 

The company, he declared, was in 
the business of making thermostats; 
it must never put itself in the po- 
sition of having to compete with its 
best customers by trying to make 
furnaces. 

The projection of this advice—sup- 
ported by sound market research— 
has gone a long way toward putting 
Minneapolis-Honeywell where it is 
today. After the war, for example, it 
steered the company away from the 
manufacture of air conditioners. Air 
conditioners, due to overproduction 
and rough competition, never became 
the profitmakers they were expected 
to be. By keeping out of the com- 
petitive brawl, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well was able to develop a highly 
profitable market for central air con- 
ditioning controls. 

This same philosophy had guided 
the elder Sweatt through the intrigu- 
ing industrial diversions of the twen- 
ties to a neat merger with a related 
concern, Mark C. Honeywell’s Heating 
Specialties Company, of Wabash, In- 
diana in the year 1927. Jointly they 
decided that the field of automatic 
controls was wide enough for tiem. 
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Early Growth. This was the set-up 
that Harold Sweatt inherited as 
president in 1934. The company had 
already acquired the Time-O-State 
Company of Elkhart, Indiana, holders 
of valuable mercury switch patents, 
devices which Minneapolis-Honey- 
well is now building into the jewelled- 
movement gyroscopes of the com- 
pany’s inertial guidance system—one 
of the keys to space flight. Pursuing 
established policy, Harold Sweatt 
added the Brown Instrument Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, which made a 
complete line of industrial instru- 
ments and the National Regulator 
Company of Chicago to give his cor- 
poration its own system of pneumatic 
controls. 

Thus when World War II broke out 
Harold Sweatt found himself head- 
ing a company industrially in the 
front rank, geared and experienced 
to produce the sort of precision in- 
struments and controls needed for the 
accelerated development of long- 
range bombing. Minneapolis-Honey- 





BUILD UP—— 


Minneapolis-Honeywell manage- 
ment has never been niggardly 
with stockholders in the matter of 
dividends. Nevertheless, thanks to 
@ high rate of earnings, it has been 
able to plow large sums back into 
the business. Result: a fast build- 
up of book value. 


eel i SU Per Ge es 
Year Earnings Plow Back Book Value 
1955 $2.99 $1.49 $14.48 
1954 2.42 1.12 12.55 
1953 1.66 53 11.27 
1952 1.50 37 9.01 
1951 1.58 45 8.63 
1950 2.39 1.14% 6.96 
1949 1.52 86 5.63 
1948 1.13 50 4.77 
1947 1.28 78 4.27 
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well emerged from the turmoil with 
a vastly expanded background in 
electronics. It had, among other 
things, developed the automatic 
bomber pilot, the turbo regulator and 
intricate fire control systems. 

One further asset that Minneapolis- 
Honeywell brought out of the war 
was Paul Barclay Wishart, now presi- 
dent. Wishart joined the company 
after Pearl Harbor, helped it win 16 
Army-Navy production awards, and 
became a vice president in 1946. 

That was a year of raw material 
and other shortages and unprece- 
dented production difficulties. Paul 
Wishart proved his peacetime mettle 
by guiding Minneapolis-Honeywell to 
a doubling of output of automatic con- 
trol instruments. 

Temptations. That was a time, too, 
when many temptations loomed for a 
promising electronics firm. There still 
seemed to be plenty of room on the 
ground floor of television. The post- 
war demand for household appliances 
apparently was insatiable. 

But Harold Sweatt, with his father’s 
dictum firmly in mind, was moving 
restlessly in another direction. He 
stepped up his aviation research staff 
at a time when most companies were 
rushing to get into civilian products, 
turned two DC-3s info flying labora- 
tories. As a further clue to his in- 
tentions he reminded stockholders 
that Minneapolis-Honeywell was the 
only company in the industry capa- 
ble of supplying a complete range of 
industrial controls. | Minneapolis- 
Honeywell was thus firmly and de- 
terminedly launched on its classically 
successful postwar career. 

In pursuit of this career, Sweatt 
and Wishart continued buying com- 
panies—but always with one stipu- 
lation: they had to be in, or related 


to, the business of making control in-‘ 


struments. 

Sweatt tells a story about one of 
the more recent acquisitions that 
throws much light on his whole ap- 
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COMPLEX AUTOPILOT, built by M-H, helps control the Air Force’s F-100 Super Sabre. Price: $20,000 to $30,000. 


proach. Last October, he decided that 
his concern’s catalogue of electronic 
equipment was still incomplete. He 
interrupted a Florida holiday to fly 
to Maryland and buy the Davies 
Laboratories of Beltsville, makers of 
systems designed for the high-speed 
acquisition, reproduction and analy- 
sis of engineering and scientific data. 

How was the decision made? Says 
Harold Sweatt: “How are any de- 
cisions made? By guess and by God. 
We had studied the company and 
wanted to acquire it, but the owners 
wanted to link the sale with the sale 
of other property. 

“Then I heard through private 
channels that it was for sale. I flew 
there, spent an afternoon with them. 
They asked a high price—take it or 
leave it. I took it—and flew back 
here to Minneapolis shaking in my 
shoes and wondering if I had done 
the right thing.” 

Some Good Deals. Probably Sweatt 
has nothing to shake in his shoes 






THERMOSTATS, an old Honeywell 
product, are still best sellers 
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MAN-SIZE ELECTRONIC BRAIN: 
five years of home heating research 
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about in the Davies purchase. Not if it 
works out anywhere nearly as well 
as some of his other postwar deals. 

In 1950, for example, he bought the 
Micro Switch Division of the First 
Industrial Corporation of Freeport, 
Illinois and a plant from the Domestic 
Thermostat Company of Los Angeles, 
California. 

Micro switches are precision elec- 
trical switches used widely through- 
out industry and in commercial 
products wherever a small physical 
force might be harnessed to operate 
electrical devices. Minneapolis-Hon- 
eywell characteristically switched a 
great deal of corporate current into 
this line. Two years later Sweatt re- 
ported that the company was turning 
them out in more than 5,000 varia- 
tions. “Micro switches,” he says, “are 
being used in everything from vend- 
ing machines to industrial equipment, 
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machine tools, electronic devices, 
tanks and aircraft.” The military 
were buying them in growing volume 
for tanks, aircraft, guided missiles, 
weapons controls. 

As for the Domestic Thermostat 
Company plant, Sweatt renamed it 
the Appliance Controls Division. 
Sweatt’s engineers redesigned the new 
acquisition’s line of controls for do- 
mestic hot water heaters and domestic 
gas furnaces, pushed up sales with 
the help of the company’s highly- 
trained sales organization. 

Many Markets. On the one hand, 
Sweatt was considering the market 
in small appliance controls. On the 
other, he was watching the growth 
of the “automatic factory,” the uses 
of automation in the atomic energy 
industry, the demands for automatic 
controls needed for high-speed, high- 
level flight. But he had not forgotten 
about temperature controls, the com- 
pany’s first product. 

Sweatt will not release figures on 
the proportion of the company’s busi- 
ness in its three major fields: heating 
and air conditioning, industrial con- 
trols and military electronic devices. 
Wall Street, however, knows that the 
company’s first line of business—the 
production of thermostats for the con- 
trol of domestic heating—is still a 
very substantial part of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell total sales. 

One reason for this is that Harold 
Sweatt years ago turned to his re- 
search and engineering department 
and spurred the development of zone- 
control for the new ranch-type and 
split-level homes. This device makes 
use of individual thermostats to regu- 
late temperatures in living, working 
and sleeping zones of houses. Out of 
this effort came the “Electronic Modu- 
flow” control system for regulating 
indoor temperatures according to out- 
side weather. It also produced a com- 
bination heating-cooling control sys- 
tem for air conditioning in the home. 
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FALCON GUIDED MISSILE, smallest guided missile, thinks with M-H electronic brain, can destroy a bomber project. 
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Automation looms large in Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell’s future. As chart 


shows, the use of automatic controls 
and recording instruments, a M-H 
specialty, is growing faster (solid 
line) than total expenditures for plant 
and equipment (broken line). 


Automation. But while looking for- 
ward to a profitable market for its 
controls in housing and building gen- 
erally, Sweatt and Wishart believe 
that possibly the greatest future po- 
tential lies in another M-H specialty. 

Squaring his elbows on his massive 
desk, President Paul Wishart, recently 
told Forses: “If I were to attempt a 
prediction I would say that the great- 
est possibility for future expansion 
lies in industrial controls.” 

Many industrial operations, he ex- 
plains, have passed beyond the limits 
of direct manual control.+ They have 


+Wishart defines automatic controls as “a 
super-extension of man’s nervous system,” 
faster, more accurate, applicable to almost 
all his functions. 
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individual. Even more important is 
the cost factor. He estimates that 
more than half of the new plant con- 
struction currently underway in the 
United States is aimed at cutting costs 
through more efficient, automatic 
production. 

What Is Growth? So much for the 
bare facts of the Minneapolis-Honey- 
well success story. But what makes 
such a company tick? How does it 
differ from its more mundane and 
plodding competitors? What, in short, 
makes a growth company grow? 
Harold Sweatt, of course, likes to sum 
it up in terms of his corporate “rest- 
lessness.” 

Basically, he would say, it is a 
question of being able to change. That 
it is not enough simply to develop a 
good product and go on year after 
year turning it out. “Honeywell,” 
says he, “must meet new and chang- 
ing conditions as they come up... 
continuing obsolesence is inherent in 
a constantly changing world.” 

His growth formula, then, is com- 
pounded in equal parts of ceaseless 
research and aggressive, - intelligent 
salesmanship. Research is far from 
being the least of the two ingredients. 
To keep his company ahead in the 
constant race against obsolesence, 
Harold Sweatt steadily has expanded 
his research and engineering depart- 
ment in line with his rising sales 
figure. The research staff has grown 
from around 600 at the beginning of 
1947 to about 3,500. No company in 
the electronics field releases figures on 
its research and engineering depart- 
ments, but a shrewd guess would put 
Minneapolis-Honeywell’s at $25 mil- 
lion—equal to almost 10c on the sales 
dollar. 

Science Fiction. Even for an indus- 
try where sober future planning 
moves into the realms of science fic- 
tion, this is substantial spending. “We 
have” says Paul Wishart, “no ac- 
curate figures on what our competi- 
tors spend but it is our belief that 
ours are at, or near, the top. For 
instance, in our new transistor effort, 
we are spending in excess of 50% of 
sales for engineering.” 

Research is only part of the story. 
“The basic policy,” says Sweatt, “calls 
upon the organization to pioneer new 
ways to employ automatic control by 
means of new Honeywell devices and 
techniques, and to extend their uses 
into new fields by aggressive and cre- 
ative selling methods.” 

“Aggressive salesmanship,” con- 
tinues he, “has characterized the com- 
pany’s merchandising policies since 
the firm was first formed. The nature 
of our products, and the markets util- 
izing these products, require a unique 
force which can combine the talents 
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of engineering with the qualities gen- 
erally associated with salesmen.” 

“The outcome of all research,” adds 
Sweatt with emphasis, “must be a sal- 
able piece of hardware.” Thus re- 
search and planning at Minneapolis- 
Honeywell are not limited to drawing 
boards and electronic calculations. 
They extend into the organization of 
management in depth and in breadth 
to provide continuity of trained high- 
quality leadership through the fore- 
seeable future. 

The youngest of the company’s 26- 
man top-level management group is 
36, the eldest 64, and the normal re- 
tirement rate of its members calcu- 
lated years ahead so that tested, 
qualified men will always be avail- 
able to move up to higher posts. 

Supporting the top echelon is a sec- 
ond level group of 57 men from which 
its ranks are filled. “It has been heart- 
warming,” says Paul Wishart, “to be 
presented with from three to 12 good 
candidates for every promotional op- 
portunity that has come up, rather 
than having to take the one and only 
candidate available.” 

On to $1 Billion? Granted that 
Sweatt, Wishart & Co. have done a 
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first rate job on every aspect of cor- 
porate organization. But can a com- 
pany continue to grow at the almost 
geometrical rate Minneapolis-Honey- 
well has been expanding its business? 
Put another way, can the company 
continue to justify the current 25 
times earnings, 5 times book value 
that investors are paying for the 
stock? 

Time of course will provide the an- 
swer. Admittedly, it is easier to 
build a company, say from $100 mil- 
lion in sales to $250 million, than to 
build from the latter figure into the 
$1 billion volume class. Yet that is 
just what Wishart must now accom- 
plish over the next decade if M-H’s 
rate of growth is not to falter. Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell people, from Sweatt 
and Wishart down, sincerely believe 
that the company’s growth is just 
beginning. 

Just a little over a year ago, for 
example, they took a big step into 
the data processing field by forming 
Datamatic Corp. in partnership with 
Charles Francis Adams’ Raytheon 
Corp. Datamatic has already received 
orders for several of its multi-million- 
dollar electronic computers and one 
day may develop into a regular source 
of dividends for Minneapolis-Honey- 
well. 

-Basically, though, Datamatic is a 
sideline. Through its own efforts 
Minneapolis-Honeywell is so deeply 
involved in the fast-moving art of 
automation that no man can say how 
far it may go. One of the recent prod- 
ucts that emerged from its labora- 
tories was the inertial guidance sys- 
tem that Minneapolis-Honeywell in- 
troduced in 1955 and which now is 
being specified for many of the new 
aircraft and missiles. In laymen’s 
language this is the system that 
“knows where it is because it knows 
where it’s been”—that is, knows its 
position because it knows its path 
from its starting point. 

Outer Space. The system “designed 
around advanced gyroscopes and ac- 
celerometers” should have “broad 
application” to military aircraft and 
missile guidance, the company re- 
ported. Engineers at Minneapolis 
say that a navigation system which 
knows its position in pure space with 
reference only to its starting point 
would be equally applicable to inter- 
stellar flight. 

So far as Sweatt and Wishart are 
willing to admit, none of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell’s bright young engineers 
are yet working on interplanetary 
flight. But the Wishart-Sweatt “spirit 
of restlessness” being what it is, you 
never can tell. At least when the 
day comes for sailing into space, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell is not likely 
to be an earthbound observer. 
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AIRCRAFT 


THE ORDER BOOK 


Aircraft industry fiscal diag- 

nosis: business good, back- 

logs soaring but profits 
slightly sagging. 


“Our backlog is at the highest 
point in three years,” boasted Chair- 
man Robert Ellsworth Gross of Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. one day last 
month. “We’re up a good 30% since 
the end of 1955.” Gross could derive 
considerable comfort from this fact. 
Though backlog represents neither 
profits yet in the bank nor work on 
the assembly lines, it does mean 
fairly firm orders on the books. 

Same Story. Throughout the busy 
U.S. aircraft industry the story was 
nearly everywhere the same: new 
orders were piling up (see table) at 
a rate that seemed to spell prosperity 
for years to come. But though Bur- 
bank, California’s Lockheed ranks 
first in assets among U.S. aircraft 
builders, Gross was not the leader ,in 
backlog. His big $1.9 billion in un- 
filled orders is still well under Boe- 
ing’s $3.2 billion and Douglas Air- 
craft’s $2.3 billion. 

Such big figures need translation 
to be easily understood. In terms of 
1955 sales, Boeing President William 
M. Allen, has enough work mapped 
out to keep his assembly lines hum- 
ming for 3.8 years. Lockheed’s Gross 
could look forward to 2.8 years of 
activity. Among other major plane- 
builders, only M.I. (for Mundy Ing- 
alls) Peale, of Republic Aviation, has 
orders booked ahead valued at less 
than his company’s 1955 sales. But 
everything was down at Farmingdale, 
Long Island. Because of a four-month 
strike, Republic not only lost some 
contracts but also a good 45% of its 
volume and 61% of its net income. 

Battering the Doors Down. Where 
were the orders coming from? For 
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YESTERDAY’S BIG SELLER: Convair B-36D “mother” plane takes 


such major defense suppliers as Los 
Angeles’ North American Aviation 
(99% of whose sales are to the gov- 
ernment), the burgeoning backlogs 
represented fat military orders re- 
leased at the beginning of the 1957 
fiscal year. For Boeing and Douglas 


THE PLANEMAKERS—1956 — 


They Have Growing 


Backlogs ... 

Order Years 
Backlog of 

(in Sales 

millions) Provided* 

Lockheed ($299.1) $1,890 2.8 
General Dynamics (294.8) 1,810 2.6 
Douglas (285.4) 2,280 2.6 
North American (261.1) 1,268 1.6 
Boeing (256.1) 3,230 3.8 
Martin, Glenn L. (105.7) 660 2.4 
Republic (104.8) 440 8 
Average: 1,654 2.5 


...and Steady Sales... 





Sales % change 

(9 mos. 1956) from 1955 
Lockheed $514.4 — 2.2 
General Dynamics 691.0 +36.5 
Douglas 711.3 + 5.2 
North American 636.7 + 9.7 
Boeing -t 671.6 +141 
Martin, Glenn L. 228.8 +17.5 
Republic 232.4 — 45.0 
Average: 526.6 + 5.5 


.. - but Uneasy Profits 





Net Profit % mer 

(9 mos. 1956) from 1955 
Lockheed $10.8 —19.4 
General Dynamics 21.1 +54.0 
Douglas 20.6 — 12.0 
North American 22.3 — 55 
Boeing 23.0 +13.3 
Martin, Glenn L. 7.3 — 20.7 
Republic 48 — 60.7 
Average: 15.7 — 5.0 


*Based on 1955 sales 
tTotal assets (1955) in millions 
(Source: Walston & Co.) 














aboard “parasite” in midair 


there was a second important reason: 
the nation’s airlines had battered 
down the doors in their rush to order 
Boeing’s 707 and the Douglas’ DC-8 
commercial jet liners (see Forbes, 
Nov. 1). The same was true of Lock- 
heed’s turbo-prop Electra and Gen- 
eral Dynamics’ Model 880 medium 
range jet transport. 

Most of these planes represented 
by the backlogs will not be delivered 
until 1958. But the planemakers’ cur- 
rent business is also good. When their 
nine-months reports issued from the 
presses last month, only two of the 
seven top planemakers announced de- 
clines in volume. One of the losers: 
strike-closed Republic. The other: 
Lockheed, which showed a trifling 2% 
sales decline. 

Tomorrow Will Be Better. Paradox- 
ically, however, the backlogs were 
having an immediate effect on in- 
come. Though airplane sales are 
flourishing, the planemakers’ profits 
are not; five actually brought down 
less profit than they did last year. The 
reason was the same in all cases. As 
Bob Gross put it: “The nature of our 
industry is such that we must incur 
costs several years in advance of de- 
livery of our products and before we 
realize our profit. But if we should 
elect not to conduct research and de- 
velop new airplanes like the Electra, 
we could seriously jeopardize our 
future sales and profits.” In short, the 
costs of getting ready for next year’s 
business is cutting deeply into this 
year’s profits. 

This was, of course, distressing— 
but only temporarily so. And as they 
prepared for the final month of their 
last quarter, aircraft executives were 
generally optimistic. General Dy- 
namics Corp.’s President and Chair- 
man John Jay Hopkins predicted that 
he would chalk up more than $1 bil- 
lion in sales for the year. “We're con- 
fident,” he added, “that earnings will 
be correspondingly gratifying.” Tak- 
ing a slightly longer view, Lockheed’s 
Gross and Douglas’ Donald Wills 
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Douglas agreed. Both predicted that 
1957 would be a better year for their 
companies, in profits as well as sales. 


WALL STREET 


INSIDE STRAIGHT 


Corporate insiders must now 
tip their hands more fully, 
rules the SEC. 





Ever since 1934, the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, watchdog of the 
US.’ security markets, has demanded 
that corporate insiders bare all about 
their transactions in their company’s 
stock. By insiders the SEC means 
any officer, director or owner of 10% 
or more of the company’s stock. Every 
month the SEC publishes a list of such 
transactions. 

Open Windows. In theory, this 
should give outsiders a valuable 
glimpse into what those in the know 
are doing. For example, it should tip 
off the public to forthcoming spectac- 
ular earnings or dismal deficits, and 
prevent the few from making a kill- 
ing at the expense of the many. 

But in practice, the SEC’s open win- 
dow on insiders has not let out much 
light. The Commission’s insider re- 
ports are published too infrequently 
and with too much delay to be of much 
use. What’s more, the SEC does not 
have adequate power to enforce its 
demands. Not infrequently, insiders 
“forget” to report their transactions, 
sometimes for as long as two years. 

Cleaning the Panes. Early. this 
month the SEC did something to 
clean the panes looking in on the 
nation’s executive suites at least par- 
tially. From now on, it ruled, insid- 
ers who acquire stock by option, pur- 
chase or gift will have to report it as 
such. Before, stockholders were left in 
the dark as to how insiders acquired 
the stock they did report. 

Wall Street had no trouble guess- 
ing what was behind the SEC’s new 
rule. Rumor and more than rumor 
has pointed to insiders bending the 
SEC’s rules for acquiring stock in 
their companies by option, sometimes 
at well below the market price. Such 
stock may be sold if held six months 
or longer and not raise stockholders’ 
eyebrows. 

But “short-swing trading,” i.e., sale 
of stock acquired by option and held 
for less than six months, is strictly 
verboten, and insiders guilty of it are 
liable to restitution actions by stock- 
holders. 

In effect, the new rule is designed 
to make milking a company by insid- 
ers for their personal profit much 
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SEC CHAIRMAN ARMSTRONG: 
his rules need teeth 


more difficult. The SEC does not say 
it that way. Explains its spokesman: 
“Our new rule is designed to provide 
the public with information on what 
insiders are doing with the company’s 
stock.” 

Escape Hatches. Some in Wal: Street 
believe that the SEC was moved to 
action by the recent market crash of 
Bellanca Corp., said to be a victim 
of insider in-and-out dealing. But 
the SEC denies this. Whatever the 
precipitating cause, however, the new 
ruling is only a gesture in the right 
direction. For the sharp dealing mi- 
nority, there is always an escape 
hatch open: don’t report. It will re- 
main open until some teeth are put 
into SEC’s warning grimace. 


STEEL 


A LITTLE GIFT 
FROM BETHLEHEM 


Ending the suspense, the No. 
Two steelmaker finally pro- 
poses a 4-for-1 split. 


Bic Steel’s version of the $64,000 
Question has long been: when will 
Bethlehem Steel* split its stock? The 
speculation was justified. For more 
than two years, the No. Two steel 
producer’s stock has sold for well over 
$100 a share. But at last April’s an- 
nual meeting, Bethlehen.’s Chairman 
Eugene Grace put a deliberate damp- 
er on any immediate prospects of a 
split. “There may come a time,” 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
160%; low 14042. Dividend (1955): $7.25. Indi- 

ated 1956 payout: $8.25. Earnings r share 
(1955) : $1809. Total assets (1955): billion. 
Ticker symbol: BS. 


Grace allowed, “when it will be ap- 
propriate and wise to spread our stock 
base. But we haven’t appraised the 
situation that way yet. It took us 
some time to get into a blue chip class. 
We're enjoying it. We like it.” 

Last month the propitious and ju- 
dicious moment finally arrived. At 
the close of trading one day barely 
three weeks shy of Christmas, with 
Big Bethlehem’s shares closing at 
171% (up half a point on the day), 
Chairman Grace announced his. in- 
tention of splitting Bethlenem’s shares 
4-for-1 and changing their no-par to 
$8 par. It all depended, of course, on 
Grace winning stockholders’ approval 
at a special meeting January 17. But 
it did not take an expert to guess 
their answer. 


WARRANTS 





FAST STEPPERS 


Few securities go up faster— 

or down quicker—than those 

mysterious pieces of scrip 
called warrants. 


Ir A money-hungry citizen were to 
walk into his broker’s office and ask: 
“What, when it goes up, goes up fast- 
er than anything else?” he might well 
get the answer: “Warrants.” Chances 
are, though, that the broker would get 
only a blank stare. For although most 
investors have heard of warrants, few 
know much about them. 

Borrowed Value. What are war- 
rants? In essence, they are simply 
certificates issued by a company, as 
part of its capitalization, which confer 
upon the holder the privilege, with 
or without a time limit, of buying the 
company’s common stock at a stated 
price. Warrants have only a bor- 
rowed value. They pay no dividends, 
and do not represent equity in the 
company. Their only worth lies in 
relation to the price of the parent 
stock—more particularly, to its pos- 
sible price in the future. Which is 
what makes warrants the highly spec- 
ulative investment they are. 

In theory, a warrant loses its value 
when the market price of the stock in- 
volved drops below the stated price 
at which the option may be exercised. 
Thus a warrant which confers the 
right to buy xyz common at $25 has 
no intrinsic value if the stock sells, 
for example, at $20. Actually, how- 
ever, there is a good market for such 
warrants, and their market value de- 
pends on what hopes investors have 
that the present stock may rise above 
the option price. 

Even when the stock sells above the 
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option price, a warrant has some value 
in itself, apart from its exercisable 
value—i.e., the difference between 
the actual market price and the op- 
tion price. For investors are usually 
willing to pay a premium for the war- 
rant if they think the stock may rise 
still further. But when the stock 
sells well above the option price of 
the warrant, the warrant itself tends 
to be valued very close to its actual 
exercisable value. For apart from a 
small reduction in the capital outlay 
involved, there is then no advantage 
in holding the warrant rather than the 
stock itself. 

Gold in Dross. It is when a warrant 
seems to have no value that its spec- 
ulative interest is enormously in- 
creased. This is when the stock it 
represents a call on is depressed well 
below the option price. Since a war- 
rant is an entirely speculative instru- 
ment, this is frequently the range in 
which it is most actively traded. 

The gold that can be mined from 
apparently worthless warrants, sell- 
ing at nominal prices, is legend. A 
classic case is that of R.K.O. warrants, 
which in 1942 sold at a distress price 
of 1/16 each, or 6% cents. They were 
exercisable until Jan. 31, 1950 for 
one share of R.K.O. common at $15 
per share. But R.K.O. was then selling 
at only $21 a share. Obviously in- 
vestors had little hope that it would 
rise past the point where the warrant 
would have real value. Yet four 
years later, R.K.O. common was sell- 


ing at $28, and the warrants were’ 


worth more than $13 each. Investors 
who had bought R.K.O. warrants at 
1/16 thus had a 44,700% gain in just 
four years. 


But this great leverage also works 


in reverse. Once the stock on which 
a warrant represents a call drops 
through its “capture” price, the war- 
rant loses all but its speculative value. 
Nevertheless, a warrant which stul 
has a good time to rum never loses all 
its value. This is because there re- 
mains a possibility, however slim, that 
the stock will again rise past the cap- 
ture price. 

Dedicated Band. Many professional 
Wall Streeters shy clear of warrants 
because they claim that more money 
has probably been lost than made on 
them. This may well be true. But 
there is a small, dedicated band of en- 
thusiasts for whom no other form of 
security offers as much fascination. 

One such is A. Douglass Hall, a 
former Wall Streeter who is now fi- 
nancial vice president of the Diamond 
Match Company. Explains he: “It’s 
a sort of madness.” Like all warrant 
buffs, he is something of a mathema- 
tician, and is adept at weighing the 
intricate factors which bear on a war- 
rant’s value. Of course, he says, the 
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best time to buy warrants is when the 
stock is selling well below the option 
price. “But there are,” he explains, 
“other considerations too—whether 
the stock is a fast or a slow mover; 
whether it is a trading or investment 
stock; what industry it represents.” 
Right now, Hall believes, American 
warrants for the most part are priced 
on the “fair to high side.” Sheraton 
Corp. warrants, he feels, are priced 
high, General Tire & Rubber’s “about 
in line,” and Tri-Continental Corp.’s 
“are so high above the line we don’t 











even talk about them. “But,” adds 
Hall, “there is still Canada, and oh 
what fun you can have with those 
Canadian warrants—if you know 
warrants and uranium, and if you 
don’t mind a bit of intelligent crap 
shooting.” 

A New Look. For a long while, war- 
rants were out of fashion. Wall Street 
put them in the financial doghouse 
because a stigma clung to them from 
former years, when they were some- 
times associated with questionable 


financing. They also were often is- 














Option Purchase Expiration Recent Price Recent Price 
issuer Price Date of Stock of Warrant 
Alleghany Corp. $ 3.75 perpetual 7% 5% 
Armour & Co.* 12.50 12-31-56 17% 6 
Atlas Corp. 25.00 perpetual 8% 3% 
Atlas Plywood 21.00 3-31-57 9% t 
Crampton Manf. 6.00 12-31-65 1% Tt 
General Acceptance Corp. 10.00 6-1-59 14% 5% 
General Tire & Rubber* 70.00 6-15-59 52% 6 
Genung’s 8.00 9-1-58 7% Tt 
Glen Gary Shale & Brick* 6.75 12-31-56 5% t 
Investment Co. of America 10.97 shares at perpetual 9% 9 
$10.49 a share 
Lunn Laminates 2.00 6-31-58 1% Tt 
Northeastern Steel 8.33% 2-1-63 4 2% 
Plywood Inc.* 6.00 3-31-57 3M% tT 
Ritter Finance Co.* 1.50 12-31-59 43/16 tT 
Sheraton Corp. of America 10.00 10-1-64 14 6 
Standard Thomson 10.00 3-1-57 4% 1% 
Strubritz Greene Corp. 8.00 9-30-61 13% 6% 
Tekoil Corp. 5.00 7-1-57 6% Tt 
Toklan Oil 6.75 6-30-57 4% 2% 
Trav-ler Radio Corp. 50 shares at 5-15-67 % T 
$4.00 a share 
Tri-Continental Corp. 1.27 shares at perpetual 26% 11% 
$17.76 a share 
Ultrasonic Corp. 12.00 1-1-57 2% tT 
U.S. Air Conditioning 3.00 12-31-57 1 “% 
U.S. & Foreign Securities 25.00 10 & 11-30-59 35% WY 
Van Norman 16.50 3-31-65 12% 3% 
Mining Company at ot Warrant” 
Algom Uranium Mines $11.00 3-2-59 $15.00 $6.75 
Bicroft Uranium. Mines Ltd. 2.00 5-1-59 2.45 1.10 
Can-Met Explorations Ltd. 2.25 12-15-60 1.70 95 
Consolidated Denison Mines Ltd.* 12.00 4-1-58 10.00 3.75 
Consolidated Fenimore 8.75 12-31-57 1.20 35 
De Coursey Brewis Minerals Ltd.* 1.00 12-31-56 48 09 
Faraday Uranium Mines Ltd. 1.75 12-31-59 1.50 66 
Gunnar Mines* 10.00 10-1-58 17.75 9.90 
Kilembe Copper Cobalt Ltd. 3.00 10-1-60 2.15 75 
Pronto Uranium Mines 5.00 6-30-58 5.10 1.80 
Oils 
Canada Oil Lands Ltd. $2.50 9-30-61 $2.55 $1.60 
Canadian Decalta Gas & Oils Ltd. 1.75 5-14-58 n.a.** 50 
Canadian Oil Cos. Ltd.* 16.00 3-31-57 23.00 8.00 
Husky Oil & Refining Ltd.* 8.00 12-14-57 12.25 5.25 
North Canadian Oils Ltd. 3.00 perpetual 5.50 2.60 
North Star Oils Ltd. 10.00 11-15-58 " 11.50 4.75 
Industrials 
Crestbrook Timber Ltd.* $6.00 3-15-59 $4.25 $1.50 
Interprovincial Bldg. Credits 12.00 6-30-57 14.00 1.00 
Laurentide Acceptance Corp.* 14.00 7-31-57 9.50 49 
Ontario Jockey Club 3.00 12-31-59 2.10 61 
PRM Inc. n.a. 6-25-59 27.75 4.00 
Traders Finance Co. 35.00 12-31-56 39.25 48.00 
*These issues have warrants with option prices which increase on a rising scale every few years. 
The expiration dates are shown for the Ist price jump. tNo quotations. 
**Company was re-organized and named Western Decalta Petroleum Ltd. on the basis of 2 Canadian 
Decalita for 1 Western Decalta. 
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sued during company reorganizations 
as a sop to stockholders whose equity 
had disappeared. 

These days, however, warrants are 
having a revival in corporate financ- 
ing plans. One big reason: “tight 
money.” With capital harder to get, 
many smaller companies, and some 
not so small, discover that they need a 
sweetening agent to float their securi- 
ties. Underwriters, they find, tend to 
be more receptive to handling an is- 
sue when they can get an extra piece 
of paper free, which at some future 
date may be convertible into solid 
cash. 

Right now or recently, there have 
been warrants in registration for such 
respectable companies as Mack Truck, 
Foremost Dairies and Houston Nat- 
ural Gas. Other companies with war- 
rants ._ outstanding: Armour, Atlas 
Plywood, General Tire and Rubber, 
Sheraton Corp., Stubnitz Greene and 
Ultrasonic. North of the border, even 
more Warrants are being issued, es- 
pecially by Canadian oil and uranium 
prospectors. For the most part, these 
latter have difficulty § arranging 
straight financing. 

Many other major corporations also 
issue option warrants to their exec- 
utives, but these rarely if ever come 
onto the open market, where the aver- 
age investor can obtain them. 

Pros & Cons. The argument conser- 
vative investors levy against buying 
warrants is that they have only an 
occasional value, anc are much too 
speculative. But the warrant fancier 
is attracted to them for that very rea- 
son. And his fascination is based on 
one of their prime characteristics: a 
high degree of leverage when their 
price is rising from a depressed level. 
Not only is less investment required 
than for a direct stock purchase, but 
the warrant may appreciate 100%, 
200% or more while the stock rises 
less than 100%. 

Take the case of one actual warrant 
—that of Atlas Corp. Here the stock 
sells at about 8%, the warrant at 
about 3%. The warrant can be exer- 
cised at $6.25, and there is no time 
limit. Now assuming a $1 premium 
for the warrant, if Atlas common rose 
to $15, the warrant would probably 
rise to about $9.75. An investor who 
purchased the stock woulc have a 
76% gain. But if he had purchased a 
warrant, he would be able to show a 
178% gain. The loss on a decline, of 
course, would be proportionate to this 
figure. 

Too risky? “No,” says Hall, “war- 
rants are not the wild pieces of paper 
most people think they are. If in- 
vestors would learn to measure 
values, and if they would analyze the 
company, they would benefit from 
buying warrants.” 
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WARRANT BUFF HALL: ; 
“intelligent crap shooting” 


RAILROADS 





MILESTONE 


After twenty-five years, the 
B&O’s dividends are back on 
a quarterly basis. 


WHEN the venerable Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad* held its 130th annual meet- 
ing in Baltimore last month, stock- 
holders got some good news. For 
some, who had resolutely refused to 
believe that the B&O’s troubles were 
actually over, it was a confirmation 
of their brightest hopes. Focus of 
these hopes: dividends. After a com- 
plete lapse since 1931, dividends had 
been resumed in 1952. But they were 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
53; low, 4134. ividend (1955) : Indicated 
1956 payout: $2. Earnings aor share (195%) : 

ion. Ticker sym- 


a = assets: $1.3 bil 


B&O’S SIMPSON: 
lingering doubts vanished 





declared annually, and short of regular 
quarterly payouts stockholders are 
never quite sure that all is as well 
with a company as it may seem. Last 
month, however, their last doubts 
were dissipated. After a twenty-five- 
year break, President Howard A. 
Simpson, 60, put B&O’s dividend back 
on a quarterly basis—50c a share. 

Freight & Finesse. For the B&O, the 
announcement marked the payoff of 
a decade’s hard work at untangling 
a financial snarl which was ham- 
stringing one of America’s most 
promising railroads. For that triumph, 
a lion’s share of the credit belongs to 
Simpson, whose brilliant recapitaliza- 
tion program was consummated a 
little over a year ago (Forses, Sept. 
15, 1955). 

But there is more than fiscal 
wizardry behind the B&O’s current 
prosperity. For one thing, the B&O, 
almost alone among Eastern rail- 
roads, has been luxuriating in a 
startling traffic boom. Since 1946, 
New York Central revenues have 
risen.22%, the Pennsy’s 28%, but the 
B&O’s no less than 54%. For another, 
Simpson has been diligently pouring 
money back into the property—in all, 
some $139 million of it over the past 
five years. Largely as a result, he 
has managed to cut the road’s operat- 
ing ratio drastically. In 1946, it was a 
disastrous 90.4%; last year it was 
down to 81.1%. 

This year Simpson was keeping up 
the pace of progress. The steel strike 
hurt: steel and allied merchandise 
normally provide over 10% of B&O’s 
revenues. But despite the strike and 
the inadequacy of last spring’s freight 
rate increase, the B&O had turned in 
one of the industry’s most impressive 
performances by the end of October. 
Thanks partly to booming coal traffic 
(up 17.8% this year), Simpson’s rev- 
enues rose a fat 8.3%. 

Dropped Ballast. But the thing that 
separated the men from the boys in 
railroading last year was earnings. 
The B&O’s brass were definitely men: 
net in the first nine months was up a 
spectacular 16.4%. With a modernized 
railroad under his trains, Simpson 
had been able to hold the B&O’s 
operating ratio reasonably steady. In 
the period, it expanded less than 1%, 
from 79.72% to 80.47%. Moreover, 
with a streamlined balance sheet to 
give B&O buoyancy, Simpson was able 
to clip his fixed charges by some $1.57 
million. Last year fixed charges ate 
up 25.6% of the B&O’s operating 
profit; this year it was only 22.5% 

With such a performance to build 
on, the B&O’s new dividend policy 
seemed destined to last. Said Simp- 
son: “It was our purpose to inaugu- 
rate a quarterly dividend which the 
company should be able to maintain.” 
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No thicker than a thin wafer, 
Sylvania’s “light” sandwich is essen- 
tially a coated metal sheet that lights 
up with a soft, cool brilliance. Sylvania 
scientists were first to develop commer- 
cially this new form of lighting called 
“electro-luminescence,” adaptable to 
a wide variety of shapes and sizes. 


Already using Sylvania Panelescence 
are clock and auto radios, thermom- 


Pa pe 





Sylvania’s Panelescent® light, sandwichlike in construction, includes 
a sheet of thin metal, a still thinner ceramic coating of special phosphors, 


and a thin transparent conductor on top. 


Todays‘light’ sandwich builds a big appetite 


eters and darkroom lights—while 
nearing production are luminescent 
telephone dials, table tops and street 
signs. Pointing to the unlimited possi- 
bilities of tomorrow are Sylvania’s new 
concepts in room lighting for the 
“Monsanto House of the Future” now 
being built in Disneyland. 


Sylvania’s nearly 2,000 scientists and 
engineers and many thousands of tech- 


nicians are constantly developing new 
techniques and finding better ways of 
doing more things for more people— 
in lighting, radio, electronics, television, 
atomic energy, chemo-metallurgy. 





Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N.Y.; Sylvania Electric 
(Canada) Ltd., Shell Tower Building, Mont- 
real, P. Q.; Sylvania International Corpora- 
tion, 22 Bahnhofstrasse, Coire, Switzerland. 


WZ SYLVANIA 


LIGHTING RADIO 


ELECTRONICS 


TELEVISION 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


CHEMO-METALLURGY 

















Rubber, which used to be thought of only in terms of 
“bounce” and “stretch”, is now demonstrating that 
these are unimportant in most rubber products. And, 
as a result, there has come a great growth in the 
rubber industry. 

Whether for long-wearing floor tile, colorful kitchen 
accessories, soles for tennis shoes, or white sidewall 
tires—or a myriad of modern-day rubber products— 
Glidden contributes color as well as special ingredients 
for softness or hardness which meet the needs of this 
growing market. 

Every division of The Glidden Company is “in the 
rubber business”. Pigment colors and purest white 
titanium dioxide come from the Chemicals-Pigments- 
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How Glidden is growing with 
big new demand for rubber products 
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Metals Division. From Southern Chemical Division 
come pine tar and rosin oils, used as tackifiers and sof- 
teners in rubber. Dipentene is used as a solvent. 

Fatty-acid oils, by-products of vegetable-oil refining, 
come from the Durkee Food Division. The Chemurgy 
Division produces lecithin for use as a blending and 
homogenizing agent. And the Glidden Paint Division 
supplies dressings for tires and other rubber products. 

Thus Glidden grows with the expanding rubber 
industry and its many markets. And this is typical of 
the way Glidden grows—through helping improve prod- 
ucts, develop new ones, or reduce costs for the growth 
industries Glidden serves. The Glidden Company, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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CHEMICALS - PIGMENTS - METALS 


Pigments and Metal Powders 
for Industry 
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SOUTHERN CHEMICAL 


Naval Stores; 
Terpene Chemicals; Resins 


PAINTS 


For Consumers; Product Finishes; 
Industrial Maintenance; All Surfaces 


CHEMURGY 


Soybean Derivatives; 
Grain Merchandising 
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DURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 


For Food Processors; 
Restaurants; Consumers 
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SPORTING EQUIPMENT 











OUTBOARD’S 
INTAKE 


Leisure-loving Outboard Ma- 

rine Corp. will have to take 

another look at that $14 

million expansion program. 
It’s just not enough. 


Many a becalmed businessman would 
like to be in the same boat with 
Joseph Rayniak, president of Wau- 
kegan, IIl.’s Outboard Marine Corp.* 
For the second year running, the out- 
board motormaker (Johnson, Evin- 
rude) has been putt-putting along on 
wave after wave of cresting sales and 
earnings, leaving in its wake 2.4 mil- 
lion shipshape shares that have 
foamed up 30 points since January 
alone. 

Fisherman Plus. Last month Out- 
board Executive Vice President Wil- 
liam Scott reported that the motor- 
maker’s sales for the fiscal year ended 
September 30 would hit $120 million 
(40% over 1955) and its net would 
likely be a seaworthy $5.06 a share 
(vs. $3.68 in 1955). Reasons for Out- 
board’s intake: a commanding share 
of the outboard motor market, which 
has been growing by leaps and bounds 
(there are now about 4-5,000,000 out- 
boards in use). Says Scott: “Our 
market is not a tight circle of fisher- 
men and water nuts.” Outboard’s 
market: “A sports-minded population 
with more time on their hands.” 

So solid does Outboard Marine con- 
sider its hold to be on that market 
that President Rayniak insists his 
toughest competition is right in his 
own company’s divisions. Says he: 
“They compete like cats and dogs. We 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1966): high, 


7238; low, 4044. Dividend (1955): $1.15. Indi- 
cated 1956 yout: a rnings r share 
(1955): $3.68. ee assets: 1.6 million. 


Ticker symbol: 


OUTBOARD BUILDER RAYNIAK: 
time on their hands 
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do it like GM does with Buick and 
Pontiac.” Yet for all its churning 
screws (60% of sales), Outboard 
keeps an anchor to windward in a 
growing line of companion products 
like chain saws, snow plows and 
Lawn-Boy rotary power mowers. 
(“Let a few appear on any street and 
from then on they sell themselves.”) 

Working Saturdays. A year ago Out- 
board Motorist Rayniak charted a 
five-year expansion program calling 
for expenditures of $14 million, with 
$6 million being spent on new ma- 
chinery and equipment to help the 
plants get back to a five-day week by 
1957. Last month, swamped by a 
seemingly insatiable demand for its 
motors, President Rayniak took an- 
other look: “It is possible our recent 
expansion announcements have been 
understated. The demands on our 
production—of outboard motors in 
particular—have caused us to re- 
examine our plans.” It looked as 
though most Outboard Mariners 
would be working on Saturdays in 
1957, too. 


FARM MACHINERY 


DESPERATE 
REMEDIES 


Failing to make money selling 
tractors to farmers, Minne- 
apolis-Moline has come up 
with a singular scheme for 
making ends meet. 





Tuincs have been so slow recently 
in the farm machinery business that 
Hopkins, Minnesota’s $76 million 
(assets) Minneapolis-Moline Co.* 
has been unable to make much money 
selling -its tractors and farm imple- 
ments since the middle of 1953. Even 
though it shut down plants and 
trimmed costs drastically, the com- 
pany lost $748,000 in the first nine 
months of the 1956 fiscal year—more 
than double the equivalent loss in 
1955. 

Nor was that the worst of it. Min- 
neapolis-Moline’s business seemed 
to be fading away. After dropping 
from $105 million in 1953 to $72 mil- 
lion last year, sales had collapsed to 
well under $60 million for the 1956 
year. 

But, strangely enough, Senior Vice 
President Henry S. Reddig did not 
sound disappointed last month. “We 
expect,” announced he brightly, “the 


*Traded NYSE. Price ree! oe high, 
2454; low, as Dividend (19 pone, Indi- 
cated 1956 pa ut: none. Earnings per share 


~ & 
(1955) : 14c. Total assets: $76.3 million. Ticker 
symboi: MPW 





TOP WATER SPORT: 
in the wake, profits 


final report for the year to be in the 
black.” How had Reddig wrought 
this seeming fiscal miracle? It was 
very simple the way he explained it. 

Minneapolis-Moline, he reported, 
was busily selling off parts of its $18.5 
million worth of plants and proper- 
ties, crediting to the profit account 
the difference between depreciated 
book value and the current selling 
price. The company, Reddig added, 
already had realized $1.5 million from 
the sale of properties in Columbus, 
Ohio; Peoria, Ill.; Denver, Colo. and 
Kansas City, Missouri. Others are 
for sale in Atlanta, Ga. and Hopkins, 
Minn. itself. In addition, Minneapolis- 
Moline’s big plants in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky and Moline, Ill. have been 
shut down. 

Unable to make money selling trac- 
tors, Minneapolis-Moline apparently 
was trying to stay alive by living off 
its substance. Reddig’s was, Wall 
Streeters had to admit, a remedy but 
a desperate one. And not the kind 
that could be repeated indefinitely. 


MONEY 


BOOM-AND- 
GO-BUST 


Why has inflation become a 

worldwide and seemingly 

endless scourge? Here’s one 
expert opinion. 


For Americans living on fixed in- 
come or building a nest egg on banked 
or insurance dollars, the financial 
pages have brought little good news 
since before World War II. With the 
dollar buying less with almost every 
passing year, such people have found 
they have to run faster just to stay 
in the same place. 

Last month Manhattan’s First Na- 
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tional City Bank spun its globe and 











reported sadly what most of its read- 
ers already knew: that the U.S. small 
saver was not alone in his plight. 
“Slow-burning inflation,’ observed 
the bank’s monthly newsletter, “[is] 
afflicting almost the entire world.” 

Slashed Savings. Though its point 
hardly needed proving, the bank 
cited the case of a U.S. saver who had 
invested his money 10 years ago at 
3.4% interest, re-invested the interest 
at the same rate. Despite his thrift, 
said the bank, the entire sum would 
have failed even to keep up with ris- 
ing prices unless it were entirely free 
of income tax. In short, the entire 
interest would all have to be plowed 
back just to keep the principal intact. 

The story has not been much dif- 
ferent in other parts of the world (see 
table). Using official cost of living 
indexes in all cases, the First National 
City Bank found that the Mexican 
peso has dropped-from an index 
value of 100 in 1946 to 47 today. 
Canada’s dollar has been depreciating 
by 4.2% a year. 

Political Push. The letter then went 
on to ask a burning question: why 
has this been allowed to happen? 
What has caused money to lose its 
worth all over the world? As First 
National City viewed it, the impetus 
comes from political pressure to sus- 
tain full employment at constantly 
rising wage levels. The only country 
in the Bank’s survey which has not 
fallen prey to this pressure is Swit- 
zerland. On the whole, the sober- 
sided Swiss have treated the conser- 
vative investor better than any other 
nation. Thus the Swiss government 
still can borrow money through sav- 
ings bonds at a low, low 3.23%. 


r——— EASY MONEY 


In the past 10 years, money 
has lost its value all over the 
world. 

indexes of Annual 
ae 

Country 1946 1956* (compounded) 
Switzerland 100 86 1.5% 
Germany 100 72 3.2 
India 100 72 3.2 
United States 100 71 3.4 
Venezuela 100 70 3.5 
Netherlands 100 67 4.0 
Canada 100 65 4.2 
South Africa 100 65 4.2 
Sweden 100 65 43 
United Kingdom 100 65 4.6 
New Zealand 100 59 5.2 
France 100 58 6.5 
Mexico 100 47 7.4 
Australia 100 46 75 
Brazil 100 26 12.7 
Chile 100 5 25.3 
*Latest month available. 

Source: First National City Bank 
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Minneopolis @ 


Looking at the entire picture, the 
Bank was reminded of a deadly par- 
allel: Germany just after World 
War I. By 1923, it recalled, the mark 
had depreciated in value to the point 
where 42 billion of them equalled 
exactly one U.S. penny. 

To prevent such developments 
elsewhere, the First National City 
recommended that governments cur- 
tail their expenditures and income 
tax rates, thus stopping the upward 
price drift and giving the nation’s 
loan capital a chance to grow. With 
a backward glance, the bank then 
summed up its own feelings: “This 
has been a sorry chapter for the 
lender of money at interest.” 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


INCO’S INCREASE 


In a world starved for nickel, 

International last month an- 

nounced plans to turn de- 
mand into dollars. 





In the past six years, few metals have 
been in tighter supply than nickel. 
As a strategic material, its importance 
has increased sharply with the de- 
velopment of jet planes, gas turbines, 
rockets and atomic energy. In the 
civilian world it is a prime ingredient 
in making stainless steels and other 
alloys which resist corrosion and with- 
stand both high and low temperatures. 
Still other demand comes from its 
essential applications in plating ma- 
terials, and in electronic and chemical 
equipment. 

Last month President Henry S. 
Wingate, 51, of the International 





Nickel Co. of Canada,* which already 
turns out 65% of the free world’s 
nickel, took a giant step to increase his 
share of this booming market. His 
company, he announced, will build 
a $175 million mining and melting 
complex near nickel deposits in the 
wilds of Canada’s northern Manitoba. 
Among the new facilities: two mines, 
a smelter, refinery and a town for 
employees. 

Giant Project. The government of 
Manitoba will add to the project with 
a $32-38-million hydroelectric dam, 
and Canadian National Railways will 
build a $5-million spur into the site. 
When it is finished, the Manitoba mine 
will rank second only to Inco’s famed 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
11234; low, 78. Dividend (1955): $3.75. Indi- 
cated 1956 res: _— Earnings 
(1955): $6.15. Tota 
Ticker symbol: N. 


r share 


assets: $519.6 million. 





INCO’S WINGATE (R): 
& Premier Campbell of Manitoba 
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Sudbury diggings in Ontario as the 
largest nickel producer in the world. 

Unlike Sudbury’s, the new deposits 
do not carry large amounts of copper. 
Nevertheless, Wingate and Board 
Chairman Dr. John F. Thompson do 
not consider this any fatal drawback. 
“By mining these ores on a schedule 
based on the policy of continuous op- 
eration for many years,” says Win- 
gate, “it will be possible to mine an 
average grade which will compare 
favorably in nickel content with the 
ores we have been mining in Sud- 
bury for many years.” 

Wingate then went on to predict 
that International Nickel would have 
little trouble disposing of its greatly 
expanded output. Even with free 
world capacity up some 40% to 600 
million pounds a year by 1960, he 
said, the customers will be clamoring 
for every available pound. 

Stock Surge. The New York Stock 
Exchange greeted the news with a 
sharp, 7% point run up in Inter- 
national Nickel common, which was 
followed in Toronto by sharp rises 
in prices of Falconbridge Nickel and 
Sherrit-Gordon, Inco’s principal com- 
petitors. It was not entirely Win- 
gate’s expansion that excited the trad- 
ers. Wingate had also announced that 
to help finance the costly job, he was 
tacking 944c. a pound onto the price 
of nickel, raising the metal to 74c. a 
pound. 

Nobody, however, seriously doubted 
that Wingate and Thompson would be 
able to make the price increase stick. 
Though this was the most Inco had 
ever boosted prices at one time, few 
customers were apt to complain. At 
times when the pinch has been the 
greatest in recent years, some cus- 
tomers have paid as high as $3 a 
pound in the nickel “gray market.” 


NATURAL GAS 4 


SLUGGER 
SYMONDS 


Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion’s restless chairman is on 
the prowl for profits again. 





As president of the Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co.,* Gardiner Symonds 
has led other gasmen a merry chase. 
While most other pipeliners were con- 
solidating their gains, Symonds pushed 
his lines into new territory. When 
Canada decided to build its huge 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
(1956) : high, 3249; low, 2642. Dividend (1955) : 
$1.05. Indicated 1956 payout: $1.40. Earnings 

$1.76. Total assets: $ ‘ 


== ~~ (1955) : 
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GAS PIPELINES & SCRUBBERS: 
the profit valves were open 


Trans-Canada pipeline, Symonds 
quickly found a way to hook his own 
lines into the project and obtain 200 
million cubic feet of gas a day. 

Nor was all this activity enough to 
keep Symonds fully occupied. In rapid 
order, he has pushed Tennessee into 
oil and gas production, refining and 
marketing of petroleum products and 
petrochemical production. 

Last month Symonds slowed down 
long enough to tell the Boston Se- 
curity Analysts Society the results of 
his expansion: earnings for this year, 
he announced, will come close to $2 
a share, vs. $1.76 on fewer shares in 
1955. 

Busy Line. But it was Symonds’ 
plans for the future that really set the 
analysts (and other gasmen) to stir- 
ring. Over the next few years, said 
Symonds, Tennessee will spend rough- 
ly an annual $100 million to grow 
bigger. Half this sum will go into 
its pipeline projects, with the re- 
mainder being earmarked for Ten- 
nessee’s oil and gas production and 
its booming sidelines: the extracting, 
converting and marketing of natural 
gas hydrocarbons, petrochemicals and 
the refining and marketing of oil 
products. 

Symonds, moreover, intends to 
carry out all this expansion without 
floating any more stock. He expects, 
further, to cut down on his convertible 
preferred by raising the price of the 
common through earnings increases. 
making conversion more attractive. 

Summing up all these prospects, 
Symonds had no hesitation at all in 
estimating his future profits. “We 
believe that by 1960,” he told the 
analysts, “we can see an improvement 
in net to the common of more than 
50% over the net [$2 a share] we ex- 
pect in 1956.” 








SNUFF 


STEADY AT 
THE HELME 


The snuff business is as stable 
and unspectacular as its earn- 
ings. That’s why GC. W. Helme 
Co. is branching out into 
pretzels and cookies. 


Come war or peace, come prosperity 
or depression, few segments of US. 
industry are as safe, steady and un- 
spectacular as the $50 million snuff 
business. Despite a 32% drop in per 
capita consumption over the last 30 
years, demand for snuff—almost en- 
tirely in the South—has held remark- 
ably firm. About the only thing that 
has changed in the industry in the 
last half century or more is the man- 
ner in which customers like to take 
their snuff. The modern way—called 
“dipping”—is to place a small bit of 
snuff in the mouth between the cheek 
or lip and the gum, which imparts a 
tobacco flavor. Reportedly, dipping 
beats sniffing and sneezing every 
time. 

As the little dipper of the snuff busi- 
ness, Manhattan’s George W. Helme* 
is the smallest of snuffdom’s Big 
Three, accounting for 25% of the mar- 
ket (vs. United States Tobacco’s 45%, 
American Snuff’s 33%). But US. 
Tobacco reaps a third of its sales from 
cigarettes (Encore, Sano), smoking 
and chewing tobacco, and even Amer- 
ican Snuff has a lively trade in plug 
and chaw. Thus Donald McCain’s 
Helme is the only one of the three 
that is 100% up to snuff with over 40 
different brands (e.g., Lorillard’s, Gail 
& Ax’s, Railroad Mills, Tops, Navy, 
Society, Buttercup). 

Snuff Specialist. But in sticking to 
snuff, Helme’s sales growth has lagged 
far behind both U.S. Tobacco and 
American Snuff. Yet under Helmes- 
man McCain (who moved up to 
chairman last year), the snuffmaker’s 
profit margins (27.9% in 1955) and 
net income measured against sales 
(14.4%) have consistently been the 
best in all snuffdom. And neither 
U.S. Tobacco nor American can touch 
“Helme for its handsome dividend pay- 
out, which over the past five years 
has averaged 93% of earnings. 

Still, despite McCain’s steady hand 
at the Helme Co., even a sure thing 
can get monotonous. While not ven- 
turing so much as $1 into debt over 
the last 12 years, neither has Helme 
gained. Its book value, $20.42 a share 


*Traded NYSE. Price ran 4 ome: high, 
2634; low, 233%. Dividend (1 $1.70. Indi- 
cated 1956 payout: $1.60. secinae er share 
(1955) : $1.79. oi assets (1955) : $17 million. 
Ticker symbol: 
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in 1956, is only $2.38 a share higher 
than it was in 1945. 

Thus last month, witn a 4% drop in 
sales (under 1955’s $9.8 million) 
threatening to stamp out any gain in 
earnings, and with its future growth 
severely limited by the very nature 
of its market, George W. Helme Co. 
took an unprecedented step into di- 
versification. For an _ unstipulated 
amount of cash, it bought up Read- 
ing, Pa.’s Bachman Bakeries Corp., 
whose pretzel and cookie business last 
year brought in sales of $5 million. It 
marked the first time in its 45-year his- 
tory that Helme had tried its hand at 
anything but snuff. But Chairman Mc- 
Cain did not consider that odd at all. 
“J remember when Philadelphia & 
Reading [coal] Corp. bought a men’s 
underwear company last year,” he 
says. “It was quite a joke at the time.” 


CANADA 


HARBINGER? 


W hat does Canada’s steel slow- 
down mean for Pittsburgh? 


Durinc most of 1956 business has been 
so good for U.S. steelmen that they 
have put in most of their working 
hours worrying about how to expand 
fast enough to keep up with demand. 

But last month from across the 
border a small cloud was looming on 
the horizon. From Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown it looked no bigger than 
aman’s hand. But it was true all the 
same that to the north, it looked as 
though Canadian steel mills were go- 
ing to have some idle capacity come 
the first quarter of 1957. For the first 
time since 1954, Canadian steel sales- 
men had their order books wide open. 

At the moment quite the opposite is 
true in the U.S. industry, and few 
steelmen think they will have much 
trouble selling their entire output 
for some time to come. But the news 
from Canada set a few to wondering. 
Could it happen here, too? 

Certainly the background of the 
two situations was not too far differ- 
ent. Tight money,* by making credit 
both expensive and hard-to-get, has 
discouraged buyers and builders. Ap- 
pliance and real estate sales have 
dropped sharply in consequence. 
With these major segments of the 
Canadian economy dragging, it was 
only a question of time until steel out- 
put started to suffer. Apparently it 


*If money is “tight” in the U.S., it is 
strained in Canada. Whereas a Grade-A U.S. 
borrower may have to py. 4% to borrow 
ee an_ equivalent risk in Canada has to 
pay 5 nh. Interest rates in Canada for mort- 
gages and instalment loans, of course, are 
correspondingly higher than they are here. 
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UP TO SNUFF 


Though per capita consumption 
has dropped 32% in the last 30 
$| yeors, snuff sales— especially 
those of G. W. Helme—have 


35+ held remarkably steady. . 
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already has. “Right now,” said Can- 
ada’s authoritative Financial Post, 
“January mill space for cold rolled 
sheets is going begging for business.” 

Is Pittsburgh about to feel the same 
pinch? At the moment, most steel- 
men think not. Tight money in the 
U.S. has so far only kept the boom in 
check; it has not slowed it down per- 
ceptibly. In business forecasting, 
however, only one thing is sure: that 
today’s probability often become: to- 
morrow’s miscalculation. As one 
steelman put it: “Right now things 
look like boom and more boom for 
our industry, but we in the industry 
have not forgotten that as recently as 
1954 we were limping along at as lit- 
tle as 65% of rated capacity.” 


“BOOTS” ADAMS (L): 
he took the low road 





PHILLIPS’ FLIP 


Phillips Petroleum’s “Boots” 

Adams is a close man with a 

dollar. Case in point, his 

low-cost sortie into Vene- 
zuelan oil. 


In aN industry where the big profits 
come from getting crude oil out of the 
ground, Chairman Kenneth Stanley 
(Boots) Adams, 56, of the Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co.* faces a problem common 
to many oilmen. Phillips has never 
been able to produce all the oil its re- 
fineries use, though natural gas liq- 
uids bring its production-refining 
ratio up to a well-integrate! 84%. 
Even so, Phillips must buy part of its 
needs from outside producers. 

As a result, Adams has always 
watched his pennies carefully and 
wrung every dollar he could from the 
oil he does have. He has done this by 
“upgrading” part of his oil into high- 
profit chemicals. Today, Phillips’ 
plants rank with the leaders in turn- 
ing out such high-profit, petroleum- 
based products as carbon black, syn- 
thetic rubber, triple superphosphate 
and ammonia. 

Eastern Star. A few months ago, 
however, Adams thought he might 
increase profits further by boosting 
his production of crude in Venezuela, 
where he already was pumping up 
10,335 barrels of oil a day. So he 
joined with other oilmen in bidding 
for Venezuelan government conces- 
sions in oil-rich Lake Maracaibo. But 
Venezuela’s safe, convenient Western 
Hemisphere location and its prolific 
wells brought forth such huge bids as 
Gulf’s $125.8 million and Shell’s $62.1 
million. Such spending shocked cost- 
conscious Boots Adams. “The prices 
we've been willing to bid,” said he 
dourly, “were not sufficient to gain 
awards.” 

Last month, however, Adams found 
another, less expensive way to boost 
his Venezuelan output. Looking at the 
map of Venezuela, his eye lit on the 
smallish ($22.2 million assets) Pante- 
pec Oil Co. Already in debt by $6.9 
million, Pantepec owed $3 million to a 
French oiler and heavy back taxes to 
the Venezuelan government. Pante- 
pec, in short, was over a barrel. 

But Pantepec’s poison was Adams’ 
meat. Last month he bought Pante- 
pec’s 32,500 acres in eastern Venezue-, 
la. This property, in the Mulata and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
5544; low, 4644. Dividend (1955): $1.50. Indi- 
cated seb ai $1.70. Earnings per share 
(195: otal assets: $1.2 million. Ticker 
walk 
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Every day, 18 trunk lines move over $10,000,000 worth of freight through the St. Louis Terminal yards. 


St. Louis-2nd largest rail terminal 
-and the only one truly central! 


A larger delivery territory can be 
reached overnight from St. Louis 
than from any other city! And the 
city’s 18 trunk-line railroads operate 
52% of the total U.S. Class I mileage. 


In addition, Union Electric’s home 
city is host to more than 3,000 truck- 
trailer units daily, while the world’s 
largest inland waterway, 13,494 miles 
of navigable rivers and canals— 
centering at St. Louis—connects 29 
important industrial centers. Thus 
industries in this area can reach 
more quickly all 160,000,000 people 
in America—at low freight and ship- 
ping costs. 

Other reasons why a St. Louis area 


location offers you the country’s 
most centralized operating position: 


e Center of U. S. population—less 
than 150 miles away, moving 
steadily closer. 


Center—or hub—of a national 
highway network—with main 
trafficways running both north- 
south and east-west. 


Close to the source of abundant 
fuels—oil, coal, gas, electric power 
are fully available, as well as raw 
materials from farms, forests, 
and mines. 

Central recruiting point for one 
of the country’s most skilled, 


Comprising Union Electric Company + Missouri Power 
& Light Company + Missouri Edison Company + Union 
Colliery Company * Poplar Ridge Coal Company 
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diversified labor pools—evidenced 
by the fact that 72% of all indus- 
tries classified by the U. S. Census 
Bureau are found here. 


INVESTIGATE A ST. LOUIS LOCATION 


Find out how the nation’s most 
diversified industrial area fits your 
needs. For information please ad- 
dress: J. E. Johanson, Industrial 
Development Engineer, 315 N. 12th 
Boulevard, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 
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One of a series telling what Chesapeake and Ohio 
is doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 
















If all the people who share ownership of 
Chesapeake and Ohio were to attend an an- 
nual meeting, there is only one college stadium 
in the country that could seat them — 90,482 
shareholders with an average of 88 shares. 
Among all U.S. railroads, C&O is second in 
number of stockholders. 


C&O common is regarded by many as an 
“heirloom” stock, with family holdings handed 
down from generation to generation. Forty 
percent of the stockholders are women—many 
of them widows—and many children are own- 


Reports on Chessie’s growth are presented to the 650 


Pa C&O shareholders who attended Annual Meeting. 


Who owns Chessie 7? 


per share. 


ers, too. One reason it is so highly thought of 
is that C&O has paid a dividend in ripen year 
but two since 1899. The annual rate is $356 


fast oxre 


Those who know the railroad best—the men 
and women who work for it — express their 
confidence by ownership of more than 300,000 
shares. They know their stock is backed by a 
billion dollars in assets—half of it new facili- 
ties added during the last ten years. Principal 
items in this year’s $100 million expansion pro- 
gram are: 

—222 new locomotives 

— 13,000 new freight cars on order 

— New classification yards, terminals, new 
communication facilities —$20 million 

— New $8 million bulk cargo pier and $3 
million coal pier at Newport News, Virginia 


"—Plant tracks costing $3 million to serve new 


industries 


— Expanded car-building and locomotive 
servicing facilities —$6 million 


Chessie’s railroad is growing and going, not for 
the sake of bigness but to provide the very 
best in transportation for its customers. 








The 1957 Chessie calendar features a reproduc- 
tion in full color of this illustration. If you would 
like one—as long as the supply lasts—just write to: 


Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway 


3806 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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is the time to buy 
color television 






Color TV is here! It’s right and it’s ready. You can now see 
Color Every Night—and RCA Victor “Living Color” TV sets 


Like 2 sets in 1! You get Color and 

all black-and-white shows, too! 
This is RCA Victor Compatible 
Color TV! You see all the great 
Color shows in “Living Color” 
. . . regular programs in cléar, 
crisp black-and-white. With Big 
Color, you see everything. 


Practical and dependable ! Service 
available at lowest cost ever! 
Big Color is dependable Color. 
And RCA Factory Service is 
available in most areas (but only 
to RCA Victor owners) at new 
low cost. $39.95 covers installa- 

tion and service for 90 days. 


TREADS Be 
oat? is i 


254 SQUARE INCHES 
- OF VIEWABLE PICTURE 


All the colors of life—on a big-as-life 
21-inch picture tube. 
Actually 254 square inches of 
viewable picture area. And every 
inch a masterpiece of “Living 
Color.” Here are the most natu- 
ral tones you’ve ever seen—on 

a big-as-life screen! 


Color TV is a common-sense invest- 
ment—costs only a few cents a day. 


It’s sure to become the standard 
in home entertainment for years 
to come—yet you can enjoy 
Color every night right now! And 
you can buy on easy budget 
terms. 


There will never be a better time than now to buy Big Color TV 
Be among the first to enjoy television’s greatest advance in 20 years 


, m" 
s 





y advertised VHF list price subject to change. 





are now priced within the reach of every family! Here’s the full story: 






Color every night—right now! 
Something for everyone! 
You'll have “two on the aisle”’ 
for the best shows ever—drama, 
comedies, Spectaculars, chil- 
dren’s shows, local telecasts. For 
now 216TV stations are equipped 

to telecast Color. 


wees, 


Now starts at $495—no more than 
once paid for black-and-white. 
This is the lowest price for Big 
Color TV in RCA Victor history! 
There are 10 stunning Big Color 
sets to choose from—table, con- 
solette, luxurious lowboys, and 

consoles, too. 





Big Color TV is so easy to tune; 
even a child can do it! 


Turn two color knobs and there’s 
your Big Color picture! It’s easy, 
quick, accurate. You’re in for a 
new thrill when the picture 
pops onto the screen in glowing 
“Living Color.” 


Make sure the Color TV you buy 
carries this symbol of quality. 
RCA pioneered and developed 
Compatible Color television. 
Because of this unique experi- 
ence, RCA Victor Big Color TV 
—like RCA Victor black-and- 
white—is First Choice in TV. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Electronics for Living 
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PHILLIP’S PLUNGE 


Caribbean Sea 








VENEZUELA 
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El Roble fields, held 150 wells pump- 
ing up some 5,500 barrels of oil a day, 
as well as other wells now shut in. 
Even better, they were conveniently 
near the Phillips San Roque field in 
Anzoategui and its Mata Grande field 
in neighboring Monagas. Thus Adams 
can easily combine the two opera- 
tions. The price, moreover, had all 
the earmarks of a bargain. Adams 
agreed to pay Pantepec just $4.9 mil- 
lion, spread over a two-year period, 
and 10% of production until another 
$5.6 million has been paid. 

Extra Saving. In another respect, 
too, Adams got a less costly deal than 
the bidders at Lake \‘aracaibo. 
Though the eastern wells are not 
nearly as prolific as the Maracaibo 
pumpers, Adams’ new properties are 
located near pipelines and major re- 
fineries and ports in eastern Venezue- 
la. Meanwhile, the government, an- 
xious to develop its outlying areas, 
made most of the Maracaibo bidders 
also take acreage in Apure. A remote, 
wild. province, Apure has few roads, 
much less pipelines, refineries and 
the other expensive installations of 
the oil industry. There they face pos- 
sibly heavy development costs. In 
effect an extra price for the Mara- 
caibo concessions and an extra saving 
for penny-wise Boots Adams. 


. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


COLD CASH 


Carrier Corp., which first 

blew cold, then hot in 1956, 

expects its corporate climate 

to be delightfully warm next 
year. 





For Syracuse, N. Y.’s $138-million 
Carrier Corp.,* the only apparent 
cloud on the horizon last month was 
President & Chairman Cloud Wamp- 
ler—and even he has a knack for 
finding silver linings. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
623g; low, 4912. Dividend (1955): $2.25. Indi- 
cated 1956 pore: 40. Earnings per share 
(1955): $4.82. Total assets: $137.8 million. 
Ticker symbol: CRR. 
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For some time now there has been 
a soupcon of suspicion by observ- 
ers of the American labor move- 
ment that union leaders and rank 
and file employees do not see eye 
to eye. Union bigwigs scoff at 
such impressions as sheer wishful 
thinking by “enemies of labor.” 
But hackneyed namecalling from 
speakers’ rostrums and in the labor 
press doesn’t hide the deep con- 
cern which union administrators 
express in the inner sanctums of 
their own bailiwicks. 

There is a growing awareness in 
union circles that labor organiza- 
tions are beginning to suffer from 
the effects of bigness—a disease 
which also infects industry. Size 
creates a void in communications 
between brass and the other ech- 
elons of an enterprise be it labor 
or management. As a result, the 
men at the top lose touch with the 
sentiments and feelings of their 
subordinates. And when trouble 
develops, the boss (union or in- 
dustrialist) is the first one to say, 
“Why didn’t someone tell me about 
this?” 

In industry, management men, 
stern realists that they are, have 
taken steps to fill this’ void. De- 
centralization is now a pretty well 
accepted administrative technique. 
In addition, a smart business em- 
ploys gripe boxes, employee opin- 
ion polls, etc. to measure employee 
_attitudes and thinking. 

Union officials on the local level 
do very little along these lines. 
The role of the union president, 
and that of the international rep- 
resentative who takes in a larger 
area of authority, is to keep things 
cozy within his own orbit. In- 
formation on how workers feel 
about unions and union policies 
rarely filters up to headquarter 
offices. The Meanys, the Reuthers, 
the Becks and other high rankers 
are as isolated from the working 
population as the president of 
General Motors. The difference is 
that Mr. Curtice doesn’t hold him- 
self out as a spokesman for work- 
ers. But union leaders at the top 
do talk as though they represent 
the collective voice of their mem- 
bership. The question is: do they? 

Recently the Industrial Relations 
Center of the University of Minne- 
sota set out to find the answer to 
this very question. Statistical con- 








& LABOR RELATIONS 


Unions: Leader & Worker 





clusions can be 
a tricky thing, 
but taking vari- 
ances into con- 
sideration it is 
interesting to 
note the large 
number of em- 
ployees who are 
“undecided” on 
various union policy issues. This 
shows that a large body of em- 
ployees have moved from strong 
support of union practices into the 
border line areas. 

Consider the question “My union 
spends too much time and money 
on political action.” While 45% of 
the union members felt their 
unions were on the right track in 
getting into political battles, a 
whopping 38% were unsure. Some 
18% felt the union should stay out 
of the political arena. 

The question, “The officers of 
our national union are paid too 
much,” brought a 53% “undecided” 
vote. A solid 29% felt their officers 
were fairly paid, while 18% figured 
that the union heads were getting 
too much money. 

Another significant difference 
between worker and union leader 
attitudes cropped up on the ques- 
tion of whether workers should 
have to join a union in order to 
hold a job. Of the union leaders 
queried 77% agreed that workers 
should be required to “sign up” in 
order to keep a job. But only a 
bare majority—51%—of the em- 
ployees sided with the union heads. 

On the subject of union dues, 
there were also major differences 
between the union members and 
their leaders. Most workers felt 
that union dues were not too low 
at all for services received. But 
77% of the labor leaders thought 
that present dues were inadequate 
and should be raised. It seems that 
some of the major unions should 
have taken this statistic to heart. 
The other day the Steelworkers 
discovered that there is a growing 
employee opposition to increased 
dues. When the union announced 
a dues rise, it set off a violent reac- 
tion and now the leadership finds 
itself facing a strong opposition 
movement, so strong in fact that 
no one would give even money 
that the current leadership will 
retain control at the next election. 





Lawrence Steasin 
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Because year-end order backlog is 
running 45% ahead of a year 
earlier... 
100 
50 
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1955 1956 


Carrier Corp. thinks that a sales 
boost of a cool 20% in fiscal ‘57 is 
in the wind. 
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Carrier’s current year had started 
off inauspiciously enough. With no 
major Government business to speak 
of, Carrier had to carry on without 
the benefit of $36 million worth of 
defense work that it had enjoyed in 
1955. Nor was that all. Material and 
labor costs were rising. Competition 
in room-sized air-conditioning units 
was heating up. As a result, Carrier 
came through the first nine months 
of its fiscal year with sales up 2.2%, 
but net off a chilling 12.4% ($3.39 a 
share vs. $3.97 in the 1954-55 period). 

But Wampler’s Carrier was only 
getting warmed up in the first three 
quarters. At the half, its order back- 
log—even without the Government 
business—stood $29 million (58%) 
ahead of the year before. With those 
orders in its pocket and with no low- 
margin Government jobs to hold down 
profits, Carrier really began to get 
hot. 

Last month Carrier Chief Wampler 
reported out his company’s perform- 
ance for the full fiscal year ending 
October 31. It seemed that the blaz- 
ing fourth quarter had more than 
made up for the lukewarm first three. 
Pointing to an expected record of 
$193 million in sales (vs. $190 million 
the year before), Wampler judged: 
“It now appears that Carrier’s earn- 
ings per common share will be the 
highest in the history of the corpo- 
ration.” Wall Streeters figured that 
meant Carrier would net $4.90 to 
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$5.00 a common share as against 
1950’s record $4.54, 1955’s $4.82. 

What was more, with the year-end 
backlog of unfilled orders at $70 mil- 
lion (up 45%), Wampler was willing 
to go further: “There is good reason 
to believe that net sales for fiscal 
1957 will be some 20% higher than in 
fiscal 1956.” 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


INTERNATIONAL ’S 
HARVEST 


Trouble down on the farm? 

There was, but now Inter- 

national Harvester professes 

to see clear skies and a good 
crop ahead. 





From the way Chicago’s $1-billion 
International Harvester* was sniffing 
the soil last month, it was hard to re- 
member that “the farm problem” had 
been a major issue in this year’s 
elections. International, the biggest 
factor in farm equipment (29% of 
U.S. sales), was preparing to harvest 
a bumper crop of orders. In a pre- 
liminary report to their 106,000 
shareholders, Chairman John McCaf- 
frey and President Peter Moulder 
foresaw, for the fiscal year ended Oc- 
tober 31, an increase of $84 million 
in sales, a jump of 7% over 1955. For 
Harvester it would mean the third 
best sales year in its history (best: 
1951, when it posted a record $1.3 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1956): high, 
415g; low, 331% er (1955): $2. Indi- 
cated Meade of . Earnings per share 
oe UE ‘otal assets: $1 billion. Ticker 
sym 


ASSEMBLING AN IH TRACTOR: 
at Rock Island & Louisville things were looking up 





billion gross). Yet for all its famed 
farm equipment, Harvester’s improve- 
ment could be laid to its trucks, steel 
and construction. 


Pile-up. Nevertheless, Harvester’s 
foremen readily conceded that “the 
farm equipment part of our business 
was hurt in 1956 by several factors, 
most of which are now improved.” In 
the final quarter, a pile-up of huge in- 
ventories had forced Harvester to 
shut down its tractor plants at Rock 
Island, Ill. and Louisville, Ky., as well 
as four major implement plants, for 
more than a month. One result of the 
collapse in farm equipment produc- 
tion was that Harvester’s total sales 
(including such diversified endeavors 
as steel, iron ore, coke, trucks and 
roadbuilding equipment) were kept 
from going any higher, and its 1956 
net will probably dip below last year’s 
$55.5 million. 

But now, Harvester reports, “farm 
prices are much better, there is 
greater certainty about the Govern- 
ment’s program for agriculture, and 
farm cash income should be higher in 
1957. We are optimistic for every 
part of our business.” 

Tractor Build-Up. Backing up _ its 
optimism, last month Harvester set 
the gears in motion for higher pro- 
duction of such farm workhorses as 
tractors. At Rock Island it will add 
800 more hands to the present roster 
of 2,300, up tractor output from 100 
to 200 a day by the middle of next 
month. At Louisville it will add “sev- 
eral hundred” more workers to the 
current 2,435, hike production from 50 
to 90 tractors a day. 

Thus, with the farm outlook bright- 
ening at last, Harvester’s McCaffrey 
and Moulder can see only “one re- 
maining deterrent factor”—drought. 
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CRYOVAC COMPANY 
DIVISION 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Lockport, New York 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Toronto, Canada 


DAVISON CHEMICAL 
COMPANY DIVISION 
Bartow, Florida 
Fort Pierce, Florida 
New Albany, Indiana 
Wakarusa, Indiana 
Perry, lowa 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 
Curtis Bay (Baltimore), Maryland 
Lansing, Michigan 
Joplin, Missouri 
Trenton, Missouri 
Pompton Plains, New Jersey 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
Alliance, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Findlay, Ohio 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Charleston, South Carolina 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Nashville, Tennessee 
Valleyfield, Quebec 


DEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL 
COMPANY DIVISION 

San Leandro, California 

Chicago, Illinois 

Acton, Massachusetts 

Adams, Massachusetts 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Montreal, Canada 


DEWEY & ALMY OVERSEAS 
COMPANY DIVISION 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Melbourne, Australia 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
London, England 
Epernon, France 
Hamburg, Germany 
Naples, Italy 


GRACE CHEMICAL 
COMPANY DIVISION 
Memphis, Tennessee 


GRACE CHEMICAL 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY DIVISION 

New York, N. Y. 


POLYMER CHEMICALS 
DIVISION 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Clifton, New Jersey 
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Serving industry 


-chemicals 
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Symbol of service 
throughout the world. 


From Lansing, Michigan, to Baton Rouge, Louisiana, from Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, to Hamburg, Germany, W. R. Grace & Co. is building new plants 


and laboratories in a dynamic program of expansion in chemicals. 


Through seven divisions devoted to chemistry Grace provides industry 
with a growing variety of essential chemicals and chemical-based prod- 

‘ ucts. To meet increasing demands at home and abroad Grace is steadily 
enlarging its facilities. | 


Among these projects are new plants for the production of petroleum 
catalysts, cRYOvAC plastic packaging, sealing compounds, and polymer 
chemicals. Today the facilities of the chemical divisions represent 55% 
of Grace’s net fixed assets. 


Besides expanding its chemical operations, 
W. R. Grace & Co. also is moving ahead rapidly 
in paper production and petroleum .. . 
in diversified Latin American enterprises . . . 
in world trade, transportation and finance. 


For copy of 1956 Semi-Annual Report, write 


W. R. GRACE & CO. 


Executive Offices: 7 Hanover Square, New York 5 
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.-.- AND GROWING BIGGER 


I N Q U E B E Cc — Johns-Manville’s E L Ss E W Hi E R EE — Johns-Manville’s 


new asbestos fibre mill at Asbestos, Quebec, was the long-range program of expansion has seen this year the 
world’s largest when only half completed! Now it is in full completion of 


operation, but additional capacity will soon be added! A NEW ASPHALT ROOFING PLANT 


A NEW SYNTHETIC SILICATES PLANT 


Other projects under way include 
Hi gh la g h t s TWO NEW TRANSITE® (ASBESTOS-CEMENT) PIPE PLANTS 
TWO NEW INSULATING BOARD PLANTS 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURES Ae Se ee eee 


ae ‘ A NEW HARDBOARD PLANT 
Since World War l—more than $180 million. in 195 EXPANSION OF TRANSITE PIPE CAPACITY AT FOUR PLANTS 
capital expenditures will be about $23 million. EXPANSION OF FRICTION MATERIALS CAPACITY 
SALES EXPANSION IN ELECTRICAL AND INDUSTRIAL TAPES 
AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 
In 1954 sales of J-M’s more than 400 product lines 
totalled $253 million—in 1955 $285 million. 
Ot sine months of 1756, sales bad rseched $229 All these projects in the United States and Canada 
milton, 


will represent an investment of $85 million. 
EARNINGS 


Net earnings after taxes increased from $16.7 million in 
1954 to $23.5 million in 1955. And by the end of the 


‘ ry 8S -MA! 
third quarter of 1956, earnings had reached $19 million. J GQ ry rt & lee Me a WV a j } e * IM | 


Serving Homes and Industry since 1858 
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CONSTRUCTION 


PROJECT: PROFITS 


Builder Harry Morrison 
operates on a lavish scale— 
in everything but margins. 





Ruacep, white-haired Harry Winford 
Morrison, 71, onetime water boy who 
rose to become president of Boise, 
Idaho’s Morrison-Knudsen Co.,* was 
the envied possessor last month of one 
of the biggest backlogs a construction 
man has ever had. Morrison’s globe- 
girdling firm (ranking third in assets 
to Merritt-Chapman & Scott and 
Webb & Knapp) held contracts total- 
ing $473.5 million, a 17% jump from 
last year and three times its 1955 
revenues. Characteristically, a big 
38% of the backlog represented for- 
eign operations. 

Among the 365 projects Harry Mor- 
rison is currently handling are an 
$87 million building job (dams and 
power plants) for the Idaho Hell’s 
Canyon system and a $28 million par- 
ticipation in the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
With so much going on last month, 
Morrison was able to report a nine 
month gross of $192.4 million, up a 
towering 74% from 1955. His total 
take ran far higher than the $163.8 
million of 1951’s record full year. 

Rise & Fall. Actually Morrison was 
building everything but profits. His 
net for the period was off 12% to $4.2 
million. And, as might be expected, 
the construction giant was having 
trouble with profit margins. From an 
impressive 5.5c net on the sales dollar 
in 1949, Morrison’s real pay had 
dwindled to 2.2c by 1951. During the 
nine months of last year, the margin 
was back up a bit to 3.9c, but this 
year’s drop in net pulled it down 
again to 2.2c. 

“Our profits,” explained Morrisoh, 
“have been adversely affected by 
weather, work stoppages and other 
unusual conditions.” 

In one respect, the shrinking profit 
ratio seemed to make little difference. 
Morrison-Knudsen’s 3,600 stockhold- 
ers (among them Morrison and his 
wife, who own 22% of the shares) 
were getting the best dividends ever. 
Back in 1949, for all of the company’s 
profits strength, the payout on earn- 
ings per share was just 18.7%. Over 
the past three years, the average 
has been 47.4%. Assuming that earn- 
ings recover to $2.94 per share and 
that Morrison pays. his usual year- 
end extra, dividends of this year could 
run as high as 64% of earnings. 


*Traded over-the-counter. Price range 
(1956): high, 4614; low, 40. Dividend (1955) : 
$1.60. Indicated 1956 payout: $1.90. Earning: 
ow (1955): $2.94. Total assets: $95.9 
million. 
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THE 
HONORED 
OCCASION 


When a friend receives a high civic honor 
—or any other special recognition— 
salute the occasion with a memorable gift, 


CHIVAS 


ROYAL SALUTE 


A Scotch whisky of rare age, in a 
commemoration flagon created by Ropal Boulton. 
of England and prized by collectors of 
ceramics. It is enclosed in a rich velvet pouch. 
About twenty-five dollars in most areas. 
Puropors of Provisions and Scotch Whisky. 


f 
CHIVAS BROS. LTD. 
of Aberdeen, Scotland. Established 1801. 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY * 86 PROOF * GENERAL WINE AND SPIRITS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








type design and much of the capacity 
of the synthetic rubber industry . . . 
over half of the nation’s soybean 
solvent extraction capacity and the 
world’s largest soybean extractor . . . 
piping systems of large utility steam- 
electric power plants and for many 
steel plants . . . modern vegetable 
oil processing plants in a dozen na- 
tions . . . a growing list of petroleum 
and petrochemical refineries . . . and 
a wide variety of facilities for proc- 
essing resin plastics, pharmaceuti- 
cals, and intermediate and fine 
chemicals. 

Now building . . . steel industry’s 
first pickle liquor recovery installa- 
tion . . . first major U.S. installation 
using steel plant coke oven gas to 
produce nitrogen compounds and 
other chemicals . . . major additions 
to the nation’s chlorine-caustic soda 
capacity .. . and Britain’s first syn- 
thetic rubber plant. 

For a more informative look at 
how we serve our four major mark- 
ets—METAL PRODUCTION— 





Engineering- 
Construction 
Services... 





A broad service in engineering and 
construction is another important 
Blaw-Knox activity and market 
opportunity. 

Among projects engineered or 
built by Blaw-Knox are: the proto- 


HIGHWAY AND PUBLIC 
WORKS CONSTRUCTION — 
THE PROCESS INDUSTRIES— 
PUBLIC UTILITIES and GEN- 
ERAL INDUSTRY—send for a 
copy of This Is Blaw-Knox. 


* BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Frm 





Blaw-Knox Building * 300 Sixth Avenue 


Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
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Royal McBee 
unlocks 
the 
handcuffs 
of 
BUSINESS 
COMMUNICATIONS 


ag 






















Management couldn’t start a production line 
rolling; Sales couldn’t write an order, con- 
firm one, or relay it to Production without 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


i Si ERATE Ts SMR 


by TET SS 


Hastening the word of business is Royal 
McBee’s prime concern. That’s why 
Royal manufactures more and better 
typewriters than any other company 
in the world. It’s the reason McBee con- 
tinues to create the business forms and 

business methods which spark economies in 
companies of all sizes—large and small, in this coun- 
try and overseas. And it’s why now Royal McBee is 
on the threshold of applying new and startling elec- 
tronic solutions to many of today’s problems in 
data-processing. 


It’s always advantageous to remember that when 
the speed of a word means business, Royal McBee 
has a fast and economic answer. 
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i SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

Three Months Ended October 31st 1956 1955 
Income from Sales of Products, 

‘ ae ee $26,174,080 $22,782,404 
f Net Profit after Depreciation but 

7 before Federal Taxes on Income $ 3,298,149 $ 3,132,697 
: Provision for Federal Taxes on 

J ARS nae 1,693,013 1,565,360 
cf Net Profit after Depreciation and 

i! Provision for Federal Taxes on 

q SEES So bud nesbWsaucaces $ 1,605,136 $ 1,567,337 
; *Earned per Share—Common 

bbs 4 vanedsvesSvian $ .99 $ .96** 


*Computed on 1,535,074 shares currently outstanding. 


**includes non-recurring income equal to 14¢ common share resulting 
from an award in litigation. “, vai 


(Subject to year-end adjustments and audit) 


ROYAL MSBE E CORPORATION 


Westchester Avenue, Port Chester, New York 
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The FORBES index 


weigh ee is > ergy monthly, gives equal 
Ly . How aiken are we producing? 
(FRB production index) 





. How many people are working? 





average weekly hours in m 
. Are people spending or saving? 
(FRB department store sales) 
. How much money is circulating? 
(FRB bank debits, 141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 
the dollar (1947-49 — 100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tenta- 
tive figures for five components, all of which are 
subject to later revision.* 


2 
2. Now's nsivel e working? (BLS 
b inte ly are we worki 
alah 
4 
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*Final figures for the five components (1947-49) — 100) 


Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Production......... 143.0 144.0 144.0 
Employment........ 114.3 114.7 114.9 
BS oe 103.0 103.3 103.5 
al oral iene 116.6 117.6 116.5 
Bank Debits....... 159.3 165.4 159.5 


Jan.('56) Feb. Mar. April May 


144.0 143.0 141.0 143.0 142.0 


115.1 115.0 116.8 117.3 117.6 
101.8 101.5 101.3 . 100.8 100.3 
118.4 112.8 115.5 116.4 116.4 
168.9 177.2 160.1 164.8 172.0 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
141.0 136.0 141.0 142.0 145.0 
118.1 1166 118.0 118.2 118.1 
100.5 1003 101.0 100.8 102.0 
118.3 121.6 120.4 121.4 1214 
161.4 1684 177.2 177.2 149.0 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


A Selective Market 


. 


Tus is still a good time to think in 
terms of the individual stocks which 
can command speculative attention 
rather than the market as a whole. 
Case in point: American Brake 
Shoe around 44 seems a very inter- 
esting commitment, for this year’s 
earnings should exceed $6.50 per 
share as compared with roughly $5 
per share in each of the two pre- 
ceding years. And the 1957 outlook 
points to even further earnings gains. 
Even if the preferred were to be con- 
verted, the present price is bulwarked 
by current and prospective earnings. 
The company has a long and° con- 
sistent dividend record, with the cur- 
rent $2.40 rate being a candidate for 
later liberalization. Although Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe is popularly regarded 
as a railroad equipment company, it 
is interesting to note that about 
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60% of its sales 
are outside the 
railroad field, 
principally to the 
automotive, farm 
equipment and 
machinery indus- 
tries. Further- 
more, the com- 
pany’s railroad equipment business 
has always been largely in the re- 
placement field. 

Air Reduction is another attractive 
issue in the category of conservative 
type commitments with an interesting 
appreciation potential, and this is the 
acid test, for a good investment like- 
wise must be a good speculation. Re- 
cently, it was officially reported that 
both sales and earnings set a new 
peak in October and that 1956 earn- 
ings should exceed $4.10 per share 








(assuming full preferred conversion). 
Moreover, based on current projec- 
tions, the 1957 potential is in the 
order of better than $5 per share. 
Bearing in mind that the current $2 
dividend is a later candidate for liber- 
alization, all this suggests that the go- 
ing price of 49 is well supported. In- 
terestingly, Air Reduction’s pre-tax 
profit margin has increased in recent 
years and currently is more impres- 
sive than the three industries with 
which it is commonly associated— 
automotive, steel and chemical. About 
6% of the company’s sales are 
to the steel industry directly and 
close to 90% of the chemical industry 
utilizes acetylene as a basic raw ma- 
terial. 

The growth label which was so 
widely misused this year brings to 
mind Carrier Corporation around 52 
(off about 20% from its 1955 high). 
The company’s 1956 sales reached 
a record high notwithstanding the 
loss of defense business which con- 
tributed about one-fifth of 1955 vol- 
ume. Fiscal 1956 earnings apparently 
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with the approximately 
$4.80 per share level in each of the 
three previous years. More important, 
the company ended its October fiscal 





year with a $70 million backlog, some 
45% ahead of the year-earlier level, 
and management is forecasting a 20% 
sales gain this year. The decline in 
residential building activity appar- 
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‘The VALUE LINE | | Investment Survey | 
The VALUE LINE itil Investment Surv 








How to Plan for 1957 
to Safeguard Your Capital and Income 


Wr THE MARKET at record high levels and quality stocks yielding little more than 
4% or in many cases even less, erm investors are taking action to safeguard their 
capital and income against possible loss in 1957. 


These investors hold a sizable defensive reserve and are concentrating their capital 
in only the strongest underpriced stocks, avoiding both the weaker competitors and 
the market leaders that have been bid up to prices far above normal values as objec- 
tively determined. 


To help you choose the strongest stocks for your own portfolio, the Value Line 
Survey provides you with four common-sense measurements of value. With these 
measurements you can compare each of the 655 major stocks under year ‘round super- 
vision and see at a glance which are best for income, appreciation, safety or long-term 
growth. 


Full-page Value Line Ratings & Reports bring you the earliest advance estimates 
of earnings, dividends and normal prices both for 1957 and for the 1959-61 period. 
You see how each stock is appraised currently—whether underpriced, fairly priced or 
overpriced—and how it compares for long-term appreciation potentiality. 


This may be the time to check the stocks you own against this objective current 
guide to more than 700 stocks, kept up to date weekly. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive the latest 80-page issue covering Auto Parts, 
Tire and Tobacco stocks at no extra charge under this Special Introductory Offer. In 
addition, you will receive in the next four weeks new reports on over 200 major stocks 
and 14 industries to guide you to safer and more profitable investing. Included are: 


American Tobacco Sears Roebuck Sperry Rand National Dairy 
Liggett & Myers Montgomery Ward Burroughs Standard Brands 
Reynolds Tobacco Bendix Aviation Woolworth National Biscuit 
Pepsi-Cola Rockwell Spring & Axle Kres General Foods 
Safeway Stores int'l. Business Mach. Destvew Swift 

Celanese Burlington Industries U.S. Rubber and 200 others 


$S INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 
Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating & Re- 
rt on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries, including advance estimates of 1957 earn- 
ings and dividends. It includes also a new Special Situation Recommendation, Super- 
vised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, and 4 Weekly Supplements. 
(Annual subscription $120.) 


BONUS: You will also receive under this Special Offer at no extra charge the new 
12-page Summary-Index giving current Value Line advices, yields and future price 
expectancies on all 700 stocks under constant supervision. *New subscribers only 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-75 


THE VALUE LINE 


SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 








ently means relatively little to Carrier 
apart from the fact that the emphasis 
today is on larger, higher-priced 
homes. This is because there is a 
steadily growing market in the com- 
mercial and industrial fields, and Car- 
rier has always been a small factor 
in the highly competitive room cooler 
business. 

There are, of course, other attrac-_ 
tive-issues, too. In a more speculative 
vein, both Lockheed around 53 and 
Pittston around 67 seem very inter- 
esting speculations in “protected in- 
dustries,” i.e., businesses free of the 
problems likely to plague many in 
1957. 

For example, Lockheed, with an 
order backlog close to $1.6 billion 
against 1957 estimated volume of $750 
million, seems likely to enjoy a steady 
earnings uptrend in the next few 
years. This year’s profits of about 
$5.75 per share might rise to the $7 
per share level in 1957 and $9-$10 
per share seems possible in 1958-59 
on the present capitalization. This is 
because the company then will be 
making deliveries on its “Electra” 
turbo-prop commerical plane with- 
out the penalty of the high develop- 
mental costs which will be charged 
against 1956-57 earnings. Further- 
more, the company is believed to have 
gained a leading position in the fighter 
plane field with its F-104 Supersonic 
fighter. This is said to be the highest 
performance plane of its kind in the 
world. Moreover, the company is a 
leading manufacturer of an anti- 
submarine plane, an early-warning 
radar picket plane, and has large 
orders for military cargo and trans- 
port ships. While the convertible de- 
bentures eventually could mean a 
20% increase in the current capitali- 
zation, the stock has the benefit of a 
$2.40 per share cash dividend which 
was supplemented this year with a 
3% stock dividend. 

The fuel crisis abroad obviously 
points a finger at Pittston, for coal ex- 
ports are expected to increase from 
about 15% of productiort this year to 
around 20% of a larger total in 1957. 
Interestingly, 80% of the company’s 
export market is to countries not now 
troubled with the problem of dollar 
balances, etc. The bright outlook, of 
course, basically stems from a strong 
demand for coal from the utility in- 
dustry, the increase in demand for 
metallurgical coal from the steel in- 
dustry and the fact that the company 
will have two important new mines in 
operation next year. Excluding pos- 
sible conversions on the preferred, 
which will be issued in exchange for 
Clinchfield Coal, next year’s earnings 
potential is in the area of perhaps 
$8.50 per share as compared with $6.25 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 50) 
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YES—FORTUNES ARE BEING MADE IN 


ROYSTONE’S GROWTH DISCOVERIES 


The experience of half a century has 
proved that knowing what to buy and 
when to buy and sell is the secret of 
quick fortune-building. It is far better 
to know the time to sell to the false 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Thirty years of conspicuous success for 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni- 
tion for our fortune-building growth dis- 
coveries. That is why thousands of 
investors are reading our weekly “Stock 
Market Appraisements” we formerly syn- 
dicated nationally on financial pages un- 
der the heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found out 
that discovering and recommending fun- 
damental growth values is the basic fac- 
tor in fortune-building service. No won- 
der Wall Street is so anxious to keep in 
contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly ana- 
lytical guidance bulletins. 

To buy and hold low-price long-term 
growth situations before the public recog- 
nizes their potential values largely elimi- 
nates the hazards of speculation. Now, A far-seet 
thanks to the discovery made while evalu- “27 Safety Rules 
ating fundamental psychological factors 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote “‘America Tomorrow,” called 
economic ide for the 


y Rules’ for Investors and Trad 


by the special advantages we look for in 
our growth stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
“were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock at seven that went 
through twenty. We expect many of the 
discoveries we are recommending should 
double current low prices many times. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. 
That alone will offset the rising cost of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty per cent fund gain 
each year. Instead, the great majority of 
investors see their cash values shrink. 

Recently we again recommended a spe- 
cial growth situation selling below five 
we had studied a number of years and 
originally recommended near two. It is 
now selling near ten and a much higher 
price is anticipated. It should pay an 
unusually attractive dividend on current 
price. Next, we recommended another dis- 
covery near three-fifty that quickly went 
through nineteen and its advance has 


rsonal clients with his 
ers. hardly started. Our summer recommenda- 





found in the Roystone Heavy Industry 

formula, we follow the fundamentals that make for profits. Cur- 
rently we anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity 
growth stocks. We are exploring the field to uncover the issues 
that show the greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Without such preparation for fortune-building, the average in- 
vestor never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune 
in a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately,” investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values in their infancy. Holding low price, long-term 
growth situations that are independent of adverse conditions, 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning. points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War this 
was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead. 
Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It would require 
many pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters of grati- 
tude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of stock market psychology and the dangers of 
following the activity in stocks created by stock distributors. He 
knows next to nothing of the research needed in selecting growth 
values. He does not realize the great number of stocks that are 
in a natural retrogression. He does not know how few are impulsed 


tion of a “sleeping” growth oil situation 
near three-fifty has already advanced 
importantly and much greater growth for many months appears 
assured. An analysis of our next recommendation is now nearly 
ready to mail to our yearly subscribers. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone says .. .’ is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts.” 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in- 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune-building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Annual 
subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com- 
ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 5, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25. 
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| MISSILES 


Backed by government billions for re- 
search and development, guided missiles 
and militronics (military electronics) 
are two of our most important peace 
and defense weapons. 


WHAT'S THEIR NEW 
MEANING FOR INVESTORS ? 
The future civilian uses of these sciences 
are excitingly broad in scope, gan, Oe 
companies now ci in them 
ma C toell establish pond growth 
leadership in the years to come. In the 
meantime, they are beneficiaries of ac- 
celerating multi-billion dollar govern- 
ment programs. The latest 18-page 
Monthly Letter from our Research De- 
ent carefully studies this entire 
d from an investment standpoint— 
and’ makes specific recommendations. 


THE BIG QUESTIONS 
Missiles and militronics have excited 
the interest of thousands of investors, 
but the following vital questions have 
usually remained unanswered: 
Are missiles “top priority” to the Defense 
t? What are the various og 
of missiles; which are favored now? Who 
are the major manufacturers? What are 
the growth projections in militronics? 
11 STOCKS APPEAR ATTRACTIVE 
FOR INVESTMENT ACTION NOW 
In our December Monthly Letter our 
Research Department selects 11 com- 
panies which are leading participants in 
these two fields. Their investment 
quality varies from speculative stocks 
to good quality industrials. Extended 
investment reports on each are available 
to readers of our Monthly Letter. 
FREE COPY 
For gee copy of our Monthly Letter, 
which also features a “Stock Market 
Outlook” and a ‘‘Newly-Revised 
Selected List of over 200 ities’, 
just mail coupon below. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1691 
Members of Principal Exchanges 
115. Broadway, New York 
Offices in 33 Cities 
ee ee oe we oe we ee se es ee 


| Please send me without obligation Monthly l 
i Letter F-25. 


| Name 
| Address, i 
' : 

ad 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 


43 Stocks—Additional Data 


Tue following continues comments on 
stocks “For income compatible with 
reasonable safety” which were recom- 
mended in the December Ist issue. 

Baltimore Gas & Electric supplies 
electricity, gas and steam to the Balti- 
more area. 

Boston Edison supplies electricity 
and steam to the Boston area. 

C.I.T. Financial Corp. is the largest 
independent installment finance com- 
pany. Automobile financing and re- 
lated insurance are major sources of 
income. 

Carborundum Co. is one of the 
world’s principal producers of manu- 
factured abrasives. Its products in- 
clude bonded and coated abrasives, 
abrasive grains, high temperature 
refractories, non-metallic electric 
heating elements, electric resistors, 
metal additives and other minor 
miscellaneous products. The Mellon 
interests own 52 percent of its 1,722- 
000 shares. Through a wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Carborundum Metals 
Co., it is the country’s major Zirconi- 
um producer. Zirconium is one of the 
newer rare metals, and has become 
quite important in the atomic energy 
program. 

Cincinnati Gas & Electric and its 
subsidiaries distribute electric energy 





by JOSEPH D, GOODMAN 


at retail in Cin- 
cinnati, Middle- 
town, Norwood 
and 322 other 
communities and 
contiguous rural 
and suburban ter- 
ritory, and also 
sell at wholesale 
utilities. 

Cluett, Peabody is the -largest 
manufacturer of men’s dress shirts. 
Other products are sportswear, neck- 
wear for men, boys’ wear. 

Colgate-Palmolive is the third 
largest soap manufacturer in the US. 

Combustion Engineering is a large 
producer of power plant equipment, 
also oil refinery equipment, welded 
pressure vessels, pulverizing equip- 
ment, air separators, and chemical 
recovery equipment for pulp industry. 
A nuclear power division was formed 
in 1953. 

Commercial Credit Co. is the sec- 
ond largest independent installment 
finance company. 

Consolidated Edison provides elec- 
tric and gas service to New York City 
and parts of Westchester County. 

Consumers Power supplies elec- 
tricity and gas in Michigan, excluding 
Detroit. 
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Delaware Power & Light supplies 
gas in and around Wilmington, Del., 
and electricity throughout the State. 
Territory served covers part of Dela- 
ware, including City of Wilmington 
and the eastern shore counties of 
Maryland. and Virginia. 

General Electric is the world’s 
largest manufacturer of electrical ap- 
pliances and apparatus. 

General Foods is the largest pro- 
ducer of packaged foods. Brands in- 
clude “Maxwell House” coffee, 
“Post’s” cereals, “Jello” desserts. 

General Motors is the world’s largest 
automobile manufacturer. Makes 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick 
and Cadillac cars; Chevrolet and GMC 
trucks; also manufactures diesel loco- 
motives, Allison aircraft engines, and 
Frigidaire refrigeration equipment. 

H. J. Heinz processes an extensive 
line of food products sold to over 
200,000 retail and institutional ac- 
counts under the “57 Varieties” label, 
Foreign sales through jobbers in 200 
countries constitute about 4 of total. 

Indianapolis Power & Light and its 
subsidiary, the Mooresville Public 
Service Co., furnishes electric power 
and light, steam heat in Indianapolis 
and surrounding territory. 

Iowa Power & Light furnishes util- 
ity service in 110 municipalities, over 
100 unincorporated communities in 
Iowa. 

Montgomery Ward is the second 
largest mail order house; operates 
about 570 retail stores. 

National Acme makes automatic 
machine tools, threading tools and 
screw machine products. 


N. Y. State Electric & Gas supplies. 


electric service to 11 cities and 139 
villages and 380 towns in 43 counties. 
Provides gas for 11 cities and 26 vil- 
lages and 41 towns from approximate- 
ly 1,200 miles of gas mains. 

Otis Elevator is the largest many- 
facturer of elevators and escalators in 
the U.S. Accounts for more than 50% 
of total installations. 

Pacific Gas & Electric supplies elec- 
tricity and gas in California. 

Pacific Lighting is the largest U. S. 
natural gas distributor. Through sub- 
sidiaries, it serves the central and 
southern portions of California. 

Philadelphia Electric supplies elec- 
tricity, gas and steam in southeastern 
Philadelphia and environs. 

Potomac Electric Power furnishes 
electricity in the District of Columbia 
metropolitan area. 

Reynolds Tobacco “B”. This com- 
pany is the second largest cigarette 
manufacturer. Brands include “Ca- 
mel,” top-selling cigarette; “Winston,” 
top-ranking ffilter-tip; “Cavalier,” 
king-size cigarette; “Prince Albert” 
smoking tobacco, and “Day’s Work” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 51) 
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Annual Gorecasl . . 


WHAT'S AHEAD IN ’S7 
for STOCKS and BUSINESS 


i the bull market over, or will inflation carry prices to 
new highs in 1957? Will business activity be higher or 
lower next year? What's ahead for Aircraft, Airlines, Autos, 
Steel, Rails, Oils, Utilities, TV and other stock groups? 

Get dependable answers to these and other timely ques- 
tions in UNITED’S 12-page Outlook Report for 1957 — 
the only annual forecast giving a United Opinion of the 
country’s leading investment authorities. 





20 STOCKS TO BUY FOR 1957 
10 Recommended for Profit 


Potential market leaders — selected from hundreds of issues 
analyzed by our Staff as most promising for appreciation in 1957. 
Included are stocks headed for larger earnings in ’57, bargains 
in uptrending industries, and attractive special situations. 


5 for Growth — 5 for Income 


Here are five undervalued stocks of ably-managed, vigorous 
rowth companies with new products and processes, headed for 
urther rapid expansion. Also five for liberal income — good 
quality stocks with long dividend records, yielding up to 6%, 
Be sure to read this 20-Stock Report 
before making your plans for 1957 


Yours with Months Trial 
This Annual Forecast, with 20 stocks for 1957, and the $s] 
next 4 weekly UNITED Reports, by return mail for only 

(By airmail $1.25) Offer open only to new readers. 
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ACT NOW! xa | UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


coupon with only $1 | 210 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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*originators of the PRIMARY TREND INDEX 


So—You want to “SELL SHORT’’? 





Be SURE you KNOW! Send for Our New 
3-Part Study on Selling Short—Only $2 
Describes “timing”, “selling against the box”—other important details of selling short 
procedure. You will also receive 5 weeks’ trial to our re 
—all for just $2. 

------Use this Coupon—SEND $2 TODAY (F-23)------ 
INVESTORS RESEARCH CO., 922 Laguna St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Enclosed is $2—Please send me the 3-part “Sell Short” Study, and also 
SEND 5 weeks’ trial subscription. 
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. SERVES. 


Your investment be- 
comes part of our spe- 
cial revolving fund to 
interest on meet the ever increas- 
1986. ing demand for choice 
rental income proper- 
ties under our proven, 
and nationally popular 
Small Investors Real 
Estate (SIRE) Plan. 


Call WO 4-6262, 


ed by January 
10th, 1957 earn 
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PLAN 
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Opportunities in WARRANTS 


if you are interested in mating nck St ee She 
work of $100 or $1,000 in a risi market— 
should be intere 


then you sted in common 
stock WARRANTS 
What are warrants? : 
How is it that each dollar wisely invested 
in warrants during a bull market may 
» —s appreciation as much as 
more over the same dollar 
ono: in common stocks? 
@ How do some warrants make sensational 
gains; $100 investments in some cases 
appreciating to as much as $50,000 in a 


few years? 
& noon ll =. ou avoid the equally great 
ch may follow unintelligent 

conan in warrants? 

@ What warrants are outstanding in to- 
day's market and how should they be 
bought and sold? 

For the answer to all these questions, you 

oe not miss the — er raised and 

SPecularn full-length stud i—"* 

$s ULATIVE MERITS Yor ‘COMMON STOCK 

Sidney Fried. For your 
aoe ryt: this book detailing the full story of 
warrants, and a current list of 115 warrants 

Sah should know about, send $2.00 to 


mo Associates, Dept. 
Now Oatl 956 Edition 
MINES REGISTER 


GOMPLETELY REVISED; LATEST 
PRODUCTION, EARNINGS, RE- 














Detailed peveria 
5,000 active metal om 
s in alt porte of an 


» including tn wats) on wn 


uranium mining les. 
Lists over 22, inactive 
wom 


mining companies. 

Authoritative reference 
for over 50 years. SENT 
ON APPROVAL. $25.00 


MINES REGISTER, 425 W. 25 St., N. Y. 1 











Tms is the season in which stocks 
normally advance, even in years when 
the general price trend is downward. 
There has been a year-end or year- 
beginning rally in practically every 
year since the enactment of the in- 
come tax. The advance in the DJ 
Industrials from the lows of Novem- 
ber-December to the highs of Jan- 
uary-February for the past 20 years 
has ranged from 3.4% in 1947-48 to 
19.6% in 1937-38 and averaged 9%. 
The average date of the November- 
December low has been November 
26th and the average date of the 
January-February high has been 
January 24th. 

These seasonal rallies, it seems to 
me, are partly a rebound from selling 
to register tax losses and partly due 
to the impact of year-end reinvest- 
ment demand. Collaterally, there is 
likely to be an optimistic psychology 
extant during and immediately after 
the holiday season. Seasonal strength 
in stocks, for whatever reason, occurs 
too regularly to be ignored. Perhaps 
it is of academic rather than of prac- 
tical importance, however, to most 
long-pull investors. 

It now looks as if that 460-area in 
the DJ Industrials, about which this 
column has had so much to say, prob- 
ably will hold until after the first 
of the year. I still lean toward the 
idea that it will be violated before the 
general uptrend is resumed. I do not 
think the general downtrend which 
started either last April or last August 
(take your choice) from around 522- 
524 has spent itself, even though we 
do have a seasonal rally. 

Incidentally, we had a 19.6% year- 
end rally in the midst of the 1937-38 
downtrend, an 18% rally in 1932-33, 
a 23.6% rally in 1931-32, a 27.2% rally 
in 1930-31 and a 40.5% rally in 1929- 
30 from November 13th to February 
13th after the big 1929 break. The 
probability of a good rally this year is 
increased by the decline in November, 
but its extent probably won’t be as 
great as in years when the preceding 
break has been larger. After all, the 
decline so far from the highs has been 
pretty mild—unless you measure it by 
what has happened to some of these 
high price-earnings ratio, low yield 
“growth stocks” which at the peak 
were on their way to discount eternity. 

Some of the stocks which could 
have a good trading recovery from 
year-end selling to register losses for 


tax purposes are: American Optical, 



















MARKET COMMENT 


Traditional Seasonal Rally in Stocks 


. O. HOOPER 


American Viscose, 
Braniff Airways, 
Burlington Mills, 
Campbell - Chi- 
bougamau, Capital 
Airlines, Carrier, 
J.I.Case,Celanese, 
Coca-Cola, Com- 
mercial Solvents, Cone Mills, Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite, Fruehauf, General 
Baking, Hazeltine, Howe Sound, In- 
dustrial Rayon, International Miner- 
als, International Shoe, Julius Kayser, 
Kresge, Kress, Lorillard, Motor Wheel, 
New Jersey Zinc, New York Central 
(traders have big short-term losses), 
New Haven, Philco, Technicolor, Un- 
derwood, United Fruit and Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical. All outside of the 
tax selling consideration, I am in- 
clined to like American Optical, 
American Viscose, Carrier (growth 
situation) and International Minerals 
as good values. As radical specula- 
tions, I think Braniff Airways, J. I. 
Case and Campbell Chibougamau 
have something to recommend them. 

To the above list of things that 
might snap back from tax selling, I 
would add Strategic Materials, an un- 
listed stock which is down around 
24 from a high above 40. This is a 
very radical speculation, and it has a 
real potential—a potential which will 
not be “played through” to success or 
failure for a year or two at least. It 
should be a good trading medium in 
the meantime. 

Turning to stocks which have ex- 
hibited entirely different market hab- 
its this year, E. W. Tabell, the well- 
known technician, figures that there 
have been only 36 out of 1300 NYSE 
stocks which have been able to estab- 
lish a higher low on each successive 
sell-off in the averages this year. 
Among them he names Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel, American Machine & 
Foundry, Boeing Airplane, Caterpillar 
Tractor, Chicago’ Pneumatic Tool, 
Curtiss-Wright, Dresser, General Ca- 
ble, Gardner-Denver, General Rail- 
way Signal, Halliburton, Island Creek 
Coal, Joy Manufacturing, Mack 
Trucks, McGraw Electric, McGraw- 
Hill, Lukens Steel, National Supply, 
Pittston, Simonds Saw & Steel, Sun- 
beam and Timken Roller Bearing. 
Some other good performers which 
don’t quite fit this formula are Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine, Ex-Cell-O, 
Chesapeake & Ohio and Philadelphia 
& Reading. 

H. J. Heinz (47) appeals to me as a 
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quality growth stock which should 





reward the patient holder who is 
satisfied with a $1.80 dividend. This 
huge “convenience foods” company 
should earn more in the year to end 
next April than in either of the two 
preceding fiscal periods when profits 
were $6.09 a share and $5.02 a share, 
respectively. Profit-margins are on 
the high side for a company of this 
type, and the stock sells at a very low 
price-earnings ratio in relation to 
other issues of similar quality. Com- 
mon capitalization at 1,688,897 shares 
(majority owned by the family) looks 
low in relation to sales of $262 million 
in the latest fiscal year—especially in 
these days of inflated capitalization 
due to “the split-up disease.” 

For those who are looking for a 
high return, the tobaccos still look 
outstanding. American Tobacco (72) 
has a good looking chart. Earnings 
this year should be around $7.50 a 
share against a $5.00 dividend rate, 
including the $1.00 extra. Reynolds 
Tobacco (54), paying $3.20, should 
earn about $5.65 a share. It is a little 
better quality than American Tobacco 
but yields less. Liggett & Myers yields 
more than either and probably is a 
little more speculative than American. 
I would not buy Lorillard. 

Other good-yielding stocks which 
look low enough to pick up are Texas 
Gulf Sulphur (28%) paying $2.00, 
International Shoe (38) paying $2.40, 
Great Northern Railway (43) paying 
$3.00, Southern Pacific (46) paying 
$3.00, and Moore-McCormack (23) 
paying $1.50. Very high yields, at 
considerable risk, are attainable in 


Industrial Rayon (34) and Sheller |: 


Manufacturing (19). 

It should be stressed that the’ gen- 
eral correction in stock prices prob- 
ably is not over, in spite of the tra- 
ditional seasonal rally. The closing 
of the Suez Canal is having a very 
bad effect on business in England and 
on the Continent, and we can’t expect 
to be entirely isolated. High money 
rates, even if eased a bit from time 
to time, probably are here to stay, 
and will have an influence on public 
and private spending next year re- 
gardless of what Government econo- 
mists tell you. Competition and high- 
er costs probably will cut earnings 
for many companies next year. 

At the same time, I am firmly of 
the opinion that this market adjust- 
ment (you can call it a small bear 
market, if you wish) is an interrup- 
tion in a broad, but selective, upward 
trend. As I see it, there is a lot of in- 
flation frozen into the economy by the 
high increase in debt since 1941: na- 
tional debt is up from $64.3 billion to 
$275 billion; mortgage debt, from 
$37.6 billion to $142 billion; consum- 

(CoNnTINUED ON PAGE 51) 
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Wal your GAINS 
SLIP AWAY... 


IN 46 OF THE 140 STOCKS LISTED BELOW? 


We do not mean to compare present conditions with 


1929, 1937, or 1946. 


market smart 


But in every highly-selective 
investors switch out of over-valued 


stocks and into undervalued ones that can really move. 


you SELL? — Which should you BUY? 
— for greater profits in 1957! 


[p's of the key stocks below oy? | 


ACF Industries 
Air Reduction 
Allegheny Lud. 
Allied Stores 
Aluminium Ltd. 
Amer. Airlines 
American Can 
Amer. Cyanamid 
Amer. Gas & El. 
Am. Mch & Fdy. 
Amer. Potash 
Amer. Radiator 
Amer. Smelting 
Am. Tel. & Tel. 
Amer. Tobacco 
Amer. Viscose 
Anaconda Co. 
Bald.-Lima-Ham. 
Balt. & Ohio 
Beckman Instr. 
Bethlehem Steel 
Boeing Airplane 
Borg-Warner 
Briggs & Strat. 
Budd Company 
Burlington Ind. 
Burroughs Corp. 
Canada Dry 
Canadian Pac. 
Canadian Pipe 
Carrier Corp. 


_ Case (J. 1.) 


Celanese 
Cerro de Pasco 
Ches. & Ohio 


Chrysler 

Cities Service 
Climax Molyb. 
Colo. F. & LI. 
Columbia Broad. 
Cont. Motors 
Cooper-Bessemer 
Crown-Zeller. 
Curtiss-Wright 
Douglas Aircr. 
Dow Chemical 
DuPont (E. I.) 
Eagle-Picher 
Eastern Air L. 
Eastman Kodak 
Erie Railroad 
Fairbanks Morse 
Fairchild Eng. 
Fansteel Met. 
Filtrol 
Firestone Tire 
Foster Wheeler 
Gair (Robert) 
Gen. Dynamics 
Gen. Electric 
General Foods 
General Motors 
Gen. Refract. 
Gen. Telephone 
Geo.-Pac. Ply. 
Gillette Co. 
Goodrich Tire 
Goodyear Tire 
Gr. North. Ry. 
Grumman Air 


Gulf Oil 

Inland Steel 
Inter’l. Harv. 
Inter’l. Nickel 
Inter’l. Paper 
Int. T. & T. 
Johns-Manville 
Jones & Laugh. 
Joy Mfg. 
Kansas City So. 
Kennecott Cop. 
Lig. & Myers 
Lockheed Aircr. 
Loew’s 

Magma Copper 
Martin (Glenn) 
Minn.-Moline 
Monsanto Chem. 


Montgomery Ward 


Motorola 

Nat. Cash Reg. 
National Dairy 
National Gypsum 
N. Y. Central 
Northern Pac. 
Northrop Aircr. 
Norwich Pharm. 
Olin Mathieson 
Pennsylvania R. 
Penn-Texas 
Pepsi-Cola 
Pfizer (Chas.) 
Phelps-Dodge 
Philco Corp. 
Phillips Pet. 


Pittsburgh Stl. 
Procter & Gam. 
Radio Corp. 
Rayonier 
Raytheon 
Republic Steel 
Revere Cop. Br. 
Reynolds Metals 
Reynolds Tob. 
Royal-McBee 
St. Regis Paper 
Schenley 

Sears Roebuck 
Sherwin-Will. 
Sinclair Oil 

So. Pacific 
Southern Ry. 
Sperry-Rand 
S.O. California 
S.0. New Jersey 
Sunray-Mid C. 
Sylvania Elec. 
Tide Water A. 
Timken Rol. B. 
20th Cent.-Fox 
Union Carbide 
United Air L. 
U. S. Gypsum 
U. S. Rubber 

U. S. Steel 
Warner Bros. 
West’h’se A.B. 
Westinghouse 
Yale & Towne 
Zenith Radio 


Of the 140 stocks above we believe you should switch out of 46 at once! 


ONLY $1.00 — YOU RECEIVE 





selling advice. 





(1) Our Buy, Hold, Switch Ratings with comments on these 140 key stocks; 

(2) Our important new Report entitled, “Tighter Credit and the Stock Market”; 
(3) Our complete December List of Recommended Issues; 
(4) The next 5 issues of the weekly Spear Market Letter, with definite buying and 














SPEAR & STAFF, INC. sasson paRK 57, MASS. 


Yes—for only $1 please rush me your Buy, Hold, Switch Ratings on the 140 key 
stocks. I understand that I will receive your new Report on “Tighter Credit and 
the Stock Market,” plus your recommended list of stocks for December, and the 
next 5 issues of the Spear Market Letter—all at absolutely no extra cost. 
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BEST VALUE IN YEARS! 


Get ready NOW for 57 — a 
erate decision. Many far-reaching 

iness developments and _poli- 
cies will be effected by the Admini- 
stration in 1957. Send for Babson’s 
Forecast for Stocks and Bonds. 
Worth many times its $1.00 cost; 
may put you thousands of dollars 
ah Use it as your investment 
guide for a profitable ’57. Valu- 
able information includes: 


e Outlook for Stock Market 

e 20 Stocks for GROWTH 

e 20 Stocks for INCOME 

e 10 Stock Bargains 

e110 Bank and Insurance 
Stocks - 

e Best Bond Buys Today 

e Sample $20,000 Portfolio 


SUPPLY LIMITED — ORDER NOW! 


To acquaint you with Babson’s 
Reports, the Country’s oldest in- 
vestment advisory service, we are 
offering this Forecast for $1.00 — 
to cover cost of printing and 
mailing. Demand will be heavy. 
Act today to be sure of getting 
your copy. 


SPECIAL BONUS FOR PROMPTNESS 


If you reply now, you also get, 
without extra cost, Babson’s spe- 
cial study on “WHAT TO DO 
NOW ABOUT OILS.” 


MAIL $1 WITH THIS AD TODAY! 
Write Dept. F-68 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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NOW earn 3%=-3'2% 





on Personal Savings, Corporate Funds, 
Trust Funds, Institutional Funds 
Ask for cur Nation-Wide list of 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
No Charge for Our Service 


INSURED INVESTMENT ASSOC. inc. 


176 W. Adams St. © Chicago 3, Ill. 
Financial 6-2117 STate 2-4439 





STOCK ANALYSIS 


Seasonal Rally Likely 


Tax selling, which for the first time 
in several years had again become a 
market factor of considerable impor- 
tance, will taper off from here on. Al- 
though a tax loss can be realized up 


to the last trading day of the year, - 


even though the transaction does not 
“clear” until January, most investors 
prefer to get their house in order be- 
fore Christmas. 

Considering the multitude of prob- 
lems and conditions which the stock 
market has had to face in recent 
months, it has given a generally sat- 
isfactory account of itself. For the 
fourth time this year the Dow-Jones 
industrial stock average declined to 
the 460 level, but did not break below 
that. 

Perhaps it was only a fortunate 


‘coincidence that a few stocks held 


firm in a declining market to prevent 
a breakthrough which would have 
given the “bear” signal to the market 
technicians, but it can hardly be de- 
nied that strong buying support has 
developed time and again whenever 
prices approached the year’s lows. 
This is a hopeful sign, although no 
guarantee that this strong resistance 
level will hold under any and all 
circumstances. 

It would be a most exceptional in- 
vestor indeed who came through the 
market turmoil of the past several 
months unscathed. But even the 
average investor who only followed 
the prudent practice of diversifica- 
tion should not have done too badly. 
Losses in international oils such as 
Gulf Oil or Royal Dutch have been 
balanced by gains in domestic oils 
like Amerada or Continental Oil; 
losses in aluminum shares by gains 
in the steels; losses in the rails by 
gains in aircrafts; and so forth. 

For investors of moderate means, 
of course, it is difficult to attain a 
broadly diversified investment posi- 
tion, where profits in some groups 
compensate for losses in others. But 
even the small investor can accom- 
plish this through the convenient 
medium of investment. trust shares 
which because of their diversified 
portfolios have generally held their 
own very nicely. Tri-Continental 
Corporation, for example, has fluctu- 
ated within a range of less than four 
points all year, and when the Dow- 
Jones averages were near their lows 
for the year recently, Tri-Continental 
stock was still selling within 8% of its 
high. 

While every market setback can- 
not fail to cause losses and anguish 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


among those who 
had overextended 
their position at 
the wrong time, it 
also creates favor- — 
able opportunities , 
for investors who 
maintained ade- 
quate liquidity just to be able to take 
advantage of such situations. In many 
instances, of course, it not only re- 
quires money but also courage to step 
in and buy when everyone else is 
selling, but the investor who follows 
along in the wake of the crowds will 
always be a late-comer and probably 
miss the best opportunities for profit. 

A case in point, and a drastic one 
at that, is British Petroleum, which 
after a decline of more than 40% is 
a most intriguing speculation on the 
ultimate peaceful settlement of the 
conflict in the Near East. Gulf Oil, 
Royal Dutch, “Shell” T.&T. and 
others are less radically speculative, 
but similarly attractive provided you 
are confident that conditions will re- 
turn to “normal” in the not too dis- 
tant future. If you are not, you 
should keep your hands off this group, 
of course. 

Georgia-Pacific Corp., a star per- 
former this past summer, has fallen 
into disfavor for a variety of reasons 
and is now selling some 40% below 
the year’s high. First plywood prices 
turned soft; then a big stock offering 
flopped rather badly; then the man- 
agement got into trouble with the 
S.E.C. because of advertisements 
which showed a book value some five 
times greater than the present price 
of the stock. 

None of these various matters 
are terribly serious and do not affect 
the basic merits of the stock. Geor- 
gia-Pacific may not be suitable for 
conservative investment, but on a 
speculative basis it has exciting po- 
tentialities. 

Western Union is another stock that 
has come down nearly 40% from last 
year’s peak of 28%. Earnings are 
now running well ahead of the cor- 
responding months of 1955, and re- 
sults for the full year will probably 
be at a new high despite earlier pre- 
dictions of a 10% decline. Continua- 
tion of the $1 dividend rate is the 
minimum expectation. 

Investors seeking relative stability 
plus a liberal income will be attracted 
by the instalment finance and small 
loan companies. Returns of six per 
cent are now available on stocks of 
such proven caliber as C.I.T. Financial 
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Corporation, Commercial Credit Com- 
pany and Seaboard Finance Com- 
pany. Investors in the higher tax 
brackets should note, however, that 
purely from an income point of view 
the very large net yields now obtain- 
able on tax-exempt bonds cannot be 
matched by any but the most specu- 
lative stocks. 

As wage rates continue their steep 
upward trend, the demand for indus- 
trial machinery is bound to increase. 
Any company which wants to main- 
tain its competitive position will be 
forced to use labor saving devices to 
the greatest possible extent. None of 
the more desirable industrial ma- 
chinery or “automation” issues are 
cheap, and stocks like Joy Manufac- 
turing, Gardner-Denver, Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool, etc. are still at their 
peaks. 

However, Clark Equipment Co., 
a company with a fine record, making 
fork lift trucks, construction machin- 
ery, parts for trucks and buses, etc., 
is now selling more than twenty points 
below its high of 75% reached only a 
few months ago. Sales last year 
amounted to some $131 million vs. $91 
million in 1954; earnings per share 


were $4.23 in 1955 vs. $2.51 in 1954. It | 
is a common stock with investment | 


merit. 

Such price erosion has taken place 
among leading shares in the glass, 
paper and rubber industries, not to 
mention the makers of all sorts of 
building material which have been 
subjected to very heavy tax selling, 
that new investments in these fields 
are likely to work out very well, al- 
though not necessarily on a short- 
range basis. 

Both Owens-Illinois Glass Co. and 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass are de- 
serving of a high investment rating. 
B. F. Goodrich, now selling at a more 
reasonable 12 to 13 times multiple of 
this year’s estimated earnings, merits 
an equally high standing. The same 
thing applies to International Paper 
Company, the industry leader, which 
after a 45 point break is once again a 
realistically priced stock in which to 
invest. 

The acknowledged “blue chip” in 
the building material industry, U.S. 
Gypsum, is now selling at less than 
ten times estimated 1956 earnings 
after a more than 30% price decline 
from a high of 77. Yielding nearly 
5%, this stock represents sound value. 
Investors who are willing to look 
farther ahead than just six months or 
a year are likely to be amply re- 
warded. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 
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Only ONE MAN in 1000... 


KNOWS THE INVESTMENT PROFIT POTENTIAL OF 


LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


FOR EXAMPLE ...DO YOU KNOW THAT:— 


$ Aetna Life 
anus >a one 
Continental 
ON Lincoln Nat’l 
JAN. 1, 1943 Southland Life 
IN THE Travelers 
SHARES OF West Coast Life 


$12,860.00 
36,389.00 
48,000.00 
60,690.00 
21,840.00 
8,790.00 
52,260.00 


is now worth* 


*As of November 15, 1956. 


We have prepared an EIGHTH and REVISED EDITION 
a our Special Bulletin entitled 


“12 REASONS FOR INVESTING IN LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS” 


which contains specific suggestions on stocks 
which we believe are attractive for investment today. 


This Bulletin will be of particular interest to holders of 
mutual fund shares and to investors who are considering the 
acceptance of profits in cyclical or speculative stocks and the 
reemployment of funds in investment-grade issues. 


A copy of this bulletin will be mailed for $1.00. 


Please use coupon below. 


J. H. GODDARD & CO., INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1925 
Members Boston Stock Exchange 
DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 


J.H. GODDARD & CO., INC. 
85 Devonshire Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Please mail a copy of your het Edition of Special Bulletin on Life 


Insurance Stocks. Enclosed is $1.00 


en ee ee vaptaiel or 


ABM, 0 0c ccccccccccvecccccesece 


Sees eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseses eee 


eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eeeeee 


(Please print) 
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imsuned To 910,000 


Get our FREE LIST of 
O Federal INSURED 
Savings Associations 
paying up to 4% 
current dividend. 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 


Members: Phila.-Balto. Stock Ex. 
1516 Locust St., Phila. 2, Pa. 





SAFETY INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Gc. formerly 
ba | THE SAFETY CAR HEATING 
AND LIGHTING COMPANY, INC. 
DIVIDEND NO. 238 
The Board of Beeston has declared 
@ dividend of 50¢ pe are on the out- 
standing Capital dtock of the Company 
of the © value of $12.50 r re, 
payable ember 21, 1956, to holders 4 
Pgh ay the close of business 


November 28, 1956 








TO AUTHORS 
seeking a publisher 


Send for our free illustrated booklet titled Te the Auther 
in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can publish, pro- 
mote and distribute your book. All subjects considered. 
New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet F’. It’s free. 
VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W.31 St.,N.Y.4 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


In ‘ash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
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Life Income Contract 
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POMONA COLLEGE 
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Interested in 
MUTUAL FUNDS? 


We will be glad to send 
you a free prospectus- 
booklet describing Inves- 
tors Mutual, Inc. This 
balanced fund has more 
than 500 diversified 
holdings of investment 
quality bonds, and both 
preferred and common 
stocks selected with the 


objectives of reasonable 
return, preservation of 
capital, and long-term 
appreciation possibilities 
on an investment basis. 
For your prospectus- 
booklet, just write: 


Savestors 


DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 


906 Investors Building 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








THE TRUTH ABOUT 


SAVINGS & LOAN 


ASSOCIATIONS! 


Dissatisfied with low interest on your money? Wor- 
ried about the stock market? Want up to 4% on 
your money—with insured safety of principal? 


Then the Insured Associations deserve your care- 


ful consideration. Our free Special Report gives 
you illuminating ers to questi like: 


e Which Associations pay 4% with insured 
safety of principal? 

Should you insist on insurance? Why? 

How can you tell which are insured? 


How can you place $100 to $1,000,000— 
all 100% insured? 


When's the best time to open an dccount? 
Let dividends accumulate? Spend them? 


* How is money easily placed, 
and easily withdrawn? 


e Why do you need a reputable broker? 

¢ Why are the broker's services free? 

* How to pick the Association best for you. 

° How to open an account. 
Prudent people are now placing over $23,000,000 
—_ in Savings Associations. The high dividends— 

plus safety—have already attracted some 12 
million accounts . . . not only from private in- 
dividuals but also from: Trust Funds; Pension, Wel- 
fare & Retirement Funds; Labor & Credit Unions; 
Churches & Schools; Corporations & Partnerships. 


FREE COPY 
Send for free copy of this indispensable Special 
list of sdlected A 


Associations. Mail 
notice, together with your name & address, to 


B. RAY ROBBINS CO. >&*r. »-2« 


500 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 36 (42 St.) PE 6-1913 











THE FUNDS 





REPORT TIME 


A coop many of the funds end their 
fiscal year on October 31. Their re- 
ports to shareholders have been con- 
tributing to the mailman’s load the 
past few weeks. 

Probably an unhealthy share of 
these reports have been finding their 
way straight to the wastepaper bas- 
ket. But across the nation last month 
a good many thinking: investors stud- 
ied their reports with great care. In 
some form or another, they were ask- 
ing themselves questions like these: 

1. What are my funds worth? The 
answer was to be found in the figure 
showing net asset value per share. 
If the shareholder owned 100 shares 
of Investors Stock Fund, for example, 
his shares were worth $13.23 a share 
or $1,323 as of Oct. 31. 

2. How good a job have the funds’ 
managers done in preserving or in- 
creasing their value? The answer lay 
in a comparison of the net asset value 
per share with the figure as of a year 
ago. The increase or decrease could 
then be compared with the change in 
the stock market as a whole (which 
most reports don’t show). This year 
the comparison is easy. Despite in- 
tervening ups and downs, there has 
been practically no change in the 
Dow-Jones_ industrials, which on 
October 31 stood at 480 in 1955, 485 in 
1956. The Investors Stock Fund 
holder found Chairman Joseph M. 
Fitzsimmons’ management committee 
had enhanced the worth of his shares 
to $13.23 from $12.15 in 1955. But any 
capital gains distributions through the 
year must be added on to the present 
value for a true comparison. Thus 
the addition of Investors’ capital gains 
distribution of '283%4c a share meant 
each share’ had really appreciated to 
$13.52, an 11% increase. 

3. How much had the managers 
charged for doing their job? The dol- 
lar amount—$944,000 in the case of 
Investors Stock Fund—appears in the 
income statement. Other expenses— 
custodian fees, postage, and the like— 
should be minor by comparison 

(about $73,000 in the case of In- 
vestors). The .extent of the man- 
agement fee is usually explained in 
a note, so the investor needn’t figure 
it himself. (Investors Stock, like most 
funds, charges a total of % of 1% of 
the net assets yearly.) A useful yard- 
stick is a comparison of expenses with 
the fund’s dividend and interest in- 
come—15% in the case of Investors. 

4. What are my funds’ investment 


INVESTING FOR 
INCOME? 


National Dividend Series is a 
balanced mutual investment 
fund, the primary objective of 
which is to provide an invest- 
ment in a diversified group of 
bonds, preferred and common 
stocks selected because of rela- 
tively high current yield possi- 
bilities in relation to the risk 
involved. 


~ Send information folder and prospectus. 
FM-9 
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State. 


National Securities & 
Research Corporation 
Established 1930 
120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 


FREE Facts onNew 
DOW THEORY FUND 


The new Dow Theory Investment Fund 
offers you a managed investment pro- 
— with diversified holdings selected 

or capital growth, conservation of 
capital, and income. Write now for 
FREE descriptive prospectus, F-12-15. 
Shares offer available in Ala., Calif., 
Colo., Del., Ga., Ind., Ky., Mass., Minn., 
Mo., N. J., N. Y., Pa., Tenn., Tex., Wash., 
and Wash., D. C. Send this ad with your 
name and address to: 


DOW THEORY FORECASTS 


919 N. Michigan Ave 


We measure the effect of 
URN PN LNG SU 


Send $1 for latest Report F or $5 for month’s 
trial on prompt refund basis if not satisfied. 
LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 
Estabiished 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y¥. 
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Chicago 11, Illinois 




















RADIO CORPORATION 


Rd OF AMERICA 
Cog Dividend Notice 


The following dividends have been 
declared by the Board of Directors: 


First Preferred Stock 


8712 cents per share on the First 
Preferred Stock, for the period 
January 1, 1957 to March 31, 
1957, payable April 1, 1957, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 11, 1957. 


Common Stock 


An extra dividend of 50¢ per share 
and a quarterly dividend of 25¢ per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able January 28, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business December 19, 1956. 
ERNEST B. GORIN, 

Vice President and Treasurer 

New York, N. Y., December 7, 1956 
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objectives, and how did the managers 
attempt to carry them out? Some 
funds have rigid objectives and man- 
agers have little choice of policy. (In- 
vestors Stock is limited to stocks, 
though 5% of its holdings are con- 
vertible preferreds.) Balanced funds, 
on the other hand, attempt to juggle 
their proportionate holdings of com- 
mon stocks vs. bonds and preferreds. 
Thus Lexington Trust Fund reduced 
its common holdings from 75% of 
total to 71%, lifted its holdings of 
preferreds from 15% to 22%. Most of 
the reports in their text describe 
cleanly their buying and selling in 
1956. 

5. Are my funds’ objectives the ones 
that suit my interests best? If an in- 
vestor is in about the same financial 
position he was when he bought his 
shares, the chances are they are. 





IDS’s FITZSIMMONS: 
the objectives vary 


But before deciding to sell a fund, 
the investor might remember one 
thing. Mutual funds are expensive 
to acquire. The loading, or sales, 
charge runs around 7, 8 or 9% on 
most funds. Once acquired, there is 
only the management fee to contend 
with. Hence, unless a fund is per- 
forming really badly, it might best 
be held on to if at all possible. 

6. How much do my funds yield? 
The report summarizes dividends the 
funds have paid shareholders out of 
the income they have earned from 
their holdings of stocks and bonds. 
(Capital gains distributions should 
not under any circumstances be con- 
sidered part of the fund’s yield; they 
represent a return of the investors’ 
capital.) Thus Investors Stock Fund 
paid $.34 a share for a yield of 2.5%. 
Of course yield results must be judged 
in the light of the fund’s objectives. 
A growth stock fund like Investors 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 54) 
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wit the stock market vulnerable to 
adverse news both at home and 
abroad, we believe you would be wise 
to check the ground you are on before 
taking another step. 

What about the stocks you now hold. 
Do they represent companies which 
will continue to give a good account 
of themselves? At current levels, are 
they still fairly priced? Which of your 
paper profits are resting securely upon 
the realities of today and which are 
balanced precariously upon the possi- 
bilities of tomorrow .. . subject to 
disappearance at the first hint of bad 
news? 

In the event you, like many FORBES 
readers, are sitting nervously upon hard- 
won paper profits, reluctant to capture 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


approximately $ 


NAME ‘ 
Please Print 
ADDRESS 
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. ZONE 
A Division of Investors Advisory Institute, Inc. Subsidiary of FORBES Inc. 


Time To Switch Stocks? 


them because of the heavy capital 

yet even more reluctant to see 

t away in a highly selective market 
—we invite you to acquain nt youssay with 
the service offered b RBES PER- 
SONALINVESTMENT MANAGEMENT, 
a completely personal servite t will 
—- you realign your investment port- 
folio to meet current market conditions 
by determining which of your stocks are 
overvalued and should be switched, which 
should be held for further appreciation. 
Obviously, the full scope of this Service, 


its , its many advantages to those 
with $25,000 and more inv in securi- 
ties, cannot be explained within the con- 
es of this announcement. We therefore 
have prepared a descriptive booklet on 
FORBES PERSONAL INVESTMENT 
MANAGEMENT which we shall be 
happy to send you upon request. 


SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, NO OBLIGATION! 


FORBES PERSONAL INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


I may be interested in retaining the services of FORBES PERSONAL INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT. 
will jou kindly send me without obligation, complete details? My present investments are valued at 
1 have an additional $ 


in cash for available investment 


STATE 
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- Members American Stock Exchange 


(Please print full name clearly) 
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ABERDEEN PETROLEUM CLASS “A” - 


Listed on American Stock Exchange — Now Around $5.50 


An Outstanding Purchase BECAUSE: 


- « « Every $400 invested in Aberdeen Petroleum Cor- 
poration Class A Stock in 1950 shows a 6 year gain of 82% including 
eash dividends, stock dividends (if retained) and enhancement. 


2. We look to Aberdeen’s projected program of acquisition to increase 
cash profit inflow and to add to intrinsic value of the stock. 


S In our opinion Aberdeen’s growth could be at faster pace than in 
. Its future is fortified by its interests in over 150 producing oil and gas 
wells and ownership of extensive undeveloped oil and gas acreage. 


Send for our FREE Report showing why Aberdeen Petroleum is a special 
situation promising capital appreciation and liberal return. 


_----- GENERAL INVESTING CORP. 


(F-AP-12-15) 


BOwling Green 9-1600 
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Put your money to work! 


11g, ANNUAL 

© RETURN 
Ist & ae Mortgages for ae 

Diveretiied os og i Property pandp icked for 


li id sting. INT’ 
PRINCIPAL PAID 3 MONT! ALY. PENSES nto 
YOU. We will service. Call or We now for 
plete information. 

Your money deserves the Best! 

THE UNION REALTY 

INVESTORS, INCORPORATED 
179-30 Hillside Ave. 


Tel.: OLymp 
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Capital Gains 4 or 5 to 1; a perfect 
tside Taxable i 





Realtors. 31 W. Washington, Orlando, 








16%-20% NET YIELD 
FLORIDA ORANGE GROVES 


hedge 
A timely switch 
out of many stocks that seem too high. Groves 
fully managed by large Frozen Concentrate Coop. 


Write — W. Walters, fe NEWMAN-HARGIS, 
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HOW TO 
SPECULATE 


=with the odds on YOUR side 


culate has unfortunately 

” word among investors 
—largely because it is too often used to 
mean reckless gambling—of the double- 
or-nothing variety. 


Yet speculating remains the quickest way 
to make a big sum out of a modest sum— 
and the fact is this can be done with sur- 
gly small risk. For example, a man 

who bets always with the odds on his side 
be called reckless—though he 

may well be a speculator. So long as this 
man spreads his risk among a sufficient 
number of “bets”—each with the odds on 
his side—his chances of coming out on 
- approach absolute certainty. To use 
this same principle with your invest- 
ments, you must first have a reliable 
method of knowing the odds on each 
move. Such a method is now available. 


Moreover, in applying this method, 
there’s no need to choose any but re- 
liable, well-known American stocks. To 
illustrate, consider the high quality of the 
stocks listed below. Each of these has re- 
cently proved to be a very profitable 
speculation for a number of very care- 
ful investors. With each, the principle 
werecient of success was nowing 

IN to buy. Check how many of the 
following stocks you bought or owned at 
the right times: 


LUKENS U.S. STEEL 
AMER M & F BUCYRUS ERIE 
IBM PANHANDLE EPL 
BOEING GEN. PORTL. CEM 
GULF OIL CATERPILLAR 

; KAISER AC DOW CHEMICAL 


For those who invest in stocks of this 
calibre, possible losses are strictly lim- 
rity but possible profits virtually unlim- 
ited. 


Thus, if a man speculates sensibly, he 

may actually take fewer chances than an 

over-conservative investor who allows 

7 capital to be whittled away by infla- 
on. 


To show you how these principles can be 
applied to your investments—to make 

eady, low-taxed capital gains—we will 
pay send you a pavers new 48-page 

ok, “Stock Market Analysis: Facts & 
Principles,” plus the next 3 weeks of reg- 
ular service. This includes strength rat- 
ings of 520 stocks, together with specific 
buy, hold or sell recommendations—the 
rewarding moves you can make in the 
immediate future. 


Send $1, together with your name & ad- 
dress, to F-162. . 


American laveuders Service 
Larchmont New York 


US.E&G. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of 
United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company declared 
today a dividend of fifty cents 
a share payable January 15, 
1957, to stockholders of record 
December 21, 1956. 


JOHN D. WILLIAMS, 











November 28, 1956. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 40) 


per share on a comparable basis in 
1956. 

All this is not by way of inferring 
that a new bull market has started. 
If anything, the ceiling around the 
1956 average highs has become even 
more clearly defined than it was pre- 
viously. Moreover, there is little like- 
lihood of a classical bull market until 
the bond market has decisively and 
unmistakably turned a cyclical cor- 
ner, or until there is a promise of an 
important aggregate upward change 
in earnings and dividends. Rather, 
the point of these selections is that 
selectivity continues to be the key to 
market policy in an unorthodox pe- 
riod which does not meet the test of 
being either a classical bull or a class- 
ical bear market. This has been, and 
remains, an era of specifics; and gen- 
eralities, at times, can be very mis- 
leading. 

Case in point: this column’s previ- 
ous municipal bond recommendations 
were made with full recognition of 
the fact that money is tight and that 
there is a large volume of new offer- 
ings in prospect for 1957. These are 
the obvious considerations—the gen- 
eralizations. Looking ahead six to 
nine months, there are a number of 
factors which suggest that the credit 
situation will be much different than 
it is today and which support a higher 
municipal bond price level. For ex- 
ample: 1) The Government has to re- 
finance an enormous amount of debt 
and this is likely to be recognized by 
a more cooperative Federal Reserve 
Board. 2) With industry’s capital ex- 
penditures not likely to again rise 
sharply, and residential building like- 
ly to decline, the demand for money 
is apt to be more in line with the na- 
tion’s savings than it was in 1956. 
3) There is little likelihood of a 
change in our rediscount rate inas- 
much as it would harm the strained 
position of the pound sterling and 
the French franc—and inflationary 
pressures have subsided in this 
country. 

All of which, incidentally, high- 
lights an important stock market con- 
sideration: money rates are high be- 
cause business is good, not because 
of a banking crisis, as in previous de- 
cades. The money situation is per- 
haps more in the order of grey rather 
than black as a stock market factor. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 
of their writing. Rates on request. 





For Only $5, You Can 


TRY BARRON’S 
FOR 17 WEEKS 


to help your money grow 


Here is a way to discover, at low cost, how 
Barron’s National Business and Financial 
Weekly gives you complete financial and 
investment guidance—the equivalent of 
numerous special services that cost much 
more. A trial subscription—17 weeks for 
only $5—brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help 
you handle your business and investment 
affairs with greater understanding and fore- 
sight . . . the investment implications of cur- 
rent political and economic events, and 
corporate activities ... the perspective you 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp 

rofitable investment opportunities . . . the 
sts ok of underlying trends, immediate 
outlook, vital news and statistics, which 
indicate real values of securities. Compactly 
edited to conserve your time, yet keep you 
profitably informed. 

No other publication is like Barron’s. It 
is the only weekly affiliated with Dow 
Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, 
specialized information in serving you. 

Try Barron’s and see for yourself how 
this complete weekly financial news service 
gives you money-making, protective in- 
formation you need in managing your busi- 
ness and investments wisely, profitably, in 
the eventful weeks ahead. 

Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s 
subscription only $15. Just send this ad 
today with your check for $5; or tell us 
to bill you. Address: Barron’s, 392 New- 
bury Street, Boston 15, Mass. F-1215 








says BART LYTTON, president 
FIRST WESTERN SAVINGS 
At First Western, thousands of save- 
by-mail accounts currently earn 5% a 
year and interest is paid quarterly on 
all accounts. Savings with us have 
always been safe, available and more 
profitable. Remember—as little as 
$1.00 starts an account. 


Open your save-by-mail account today— 
postage paid. Funds postmarked by the 
16th of any month earn from the 1st. 


Write or mail funds to: 
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chewing tobacco. 

Standard Brands is the nation’s 
second largest packaged food proces- 
sor. Brands include “Chase & San- 
born” coffee, “Royal” baking powder, 
“Blue Bonnet” margarine. 

Standard Oil (N.J.) is the world’s 
largest oil company. Important subsid- 
iaries include Humble Oil, Creole 
Petroleum, and Imperial Oil, Ltd. 

West Penn Electric distributes elec- 
tricity in Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, and in small adjacent 
sections of Ohio and Virginia. 

F. W. Woolworth is the world’s 
largest variety chain. Operates nearly 
2,060 stores, mostly leased, in U. S., 
Canada and Cuba. 

Fire Association of Philadelphia is 
one of the oldest insurance carriers 
in the United States. Company is li- 
censed to transact business in all 
states of the United States, District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawai:, Canada, 
and in foreign countries through the 
American Foreign Insurance Ass’n. 

Sherwin-Williams is the leading 
producer of paints and varnishes. 


HOOPER 
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er debt from $9.2 billion to $40.1 bil- 
lion; commercial bank loans from 
$21.3 billion to $88.5 billion. We just 
can’t service and repay these debts 
with dollars with a higher purchasing 
power, or for that matter, even with 
dollars that do not show some decline 
in purchasing power. Furthermore, 
the statesmen of every political party 
in every western nation have ac- 
cepted the philosophy of full employ- 
ment as an economic religion—and 
that religion means “over-employ- 
ment,” rising wages, and at least 
gentle inflation as a consequence. So 
my immediate caution about equities 
should not be regarded as long-term 
bearishness. 

I would counsel against buying 
Westinghouse Electric and Colgate, 
even at present prices .. . I like Kerr- 
McGee (56) for reasons previously 
outlined . . . United Biscuit at the 
moment looks cheaper than most of 
the other baking stocks, and more de- 
serving . . . I am more impressed by 
the cheapness and longer term pros- 
pects for the so-called international 
oils (Socony-Mobil Oil, Texas Co., 
Standard Oil of California, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, Gulf Oil and 
Royal Dutch) than by the short-term 
windfall profits the domestic oils may 
realize from the temporary closing 
of the Suez Canal. 
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WOULD YOU SPEND 


‘20 “ investment Success 


In The Critical Year Ahead? 


. - - just $20 a year for the facts and guidance you need to help 
make the best possible decisions regarding your securities? 


ELL, that’s all it costs you for the most complete “kit” 

of investing tools we’ve been able to devise after 54 years 
of experience ... the same kit already endorsed by thousands 
of investors who thoroughly believe that it’s worth every penny 
of the $20 they pay—and more! 


BECAUSE HERE'S WHAT YOUR $20 BUYS... 


The Financial World ‘“‘independent Appraisais’’ —64-page guide to nearly 
2,000 stocks sent each month to every subscriber. Detailed one-line digests of 
prices, earnings, dividends. Our individual ratings for comparison—and 
profits. (If available separately would cost up to $24.) 


The 42nd edition of our annual “Stock Factograph’’ Manual —a 304-page 
indexed review of more than 1,800 stocks—a parade of pertinent facts that 
highlights their good points and bad—makes the Factograph indispensable as 
a ready-reference guide. 


Specialized, personal and confidential advice about your investments as 
often as four times a month. The best and most considered opinion we can 
mail you on any particular stock—the most seasoned advice we can give you 
on whether to buy, sell, or hold. (Available free to subscribers, can’t be 
purchased alone for any price.) 


IN ADDITION—THIS TOO 


A full year’s subscription to the Financial World—52 fact-packed issues of a 
magazine published for just one purpose—to keep you current on exactly 
what’s happening and why, in the world of stocks, bonds and business, to 
catch trends as they start, to let you profit from the most attraetive oppor- 
tunities to buy or sell. (Costs $26.00 at your newsstand.) 





/ that sounds like $20 worth of tax-deductible expense to you . . . $20 that will 

increase your income, improve your portfolio and assure investment success 
. . . just return this “ad” with your name and address, and your check or money 
order. (26-week trial offer includes Financial W orld, Factograph Manual and Inde- 
pendent Appraisals—all for $12.00.) 


FREE while they last—with $20 or $12 order New “11-YEAR 
RECORD of 1,061 NYSE COMMON STOCKS” (1945-1955) shows 
each year’s earnings, dividends, price range and stock splits of 
1,061 NYSE common stocks. (Sold separately for $1.50) 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


54 Years of Service to Investors 


86-FB Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 





























Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Deck ad (Notice 


Dividends on all series of preferred 
stock have been declared, payable 
February 1, 1957 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
January 10, 1957. These dividends 
amount to $1.17 a share on the 
4.68 % Series, $1.10 a share on the 
4.4% Series, $1.07% a share on 
the 4.3% Series and 95 cents a 
share on the 3.8% Series. Checks 
will be mailed. 





independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them. 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service .. 


for Portfolio F-34. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 


Treasurer 











This method of market analysis builds your 


. and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
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Amefican Airl. Collins Radio Fla. Power & Lt. Int'l Petro. Penn-Dixie Cem. Sun Oil 8 
Aetna Life Ins. Colonial Life Ins. Food Mach. & Chem. _Int’l Tel. & Tel. Penn. Salt Sutherland Paper 
Am. Metal Prod. Colorado Inter. Gas Foote Mineral Johns-Manville Pfizer (Chas.) Sylvania El. P 
Air Reduction Columbia Broadc. A Ford Motor of Can. Johnson & Johnson Phillips Petr. Taylor Instrum. a 
Am. Seating Combustion Eng. Fruehauf Trailer Joy Mfg. Pitney-Bowes Tecumseh Prod. P 
Allied Chem. & Dye Conn. Gen. Life Garrett Corp. Kaiser Alum. Pitt. Metallurg. Tennessee Corp. 

Am. Cyanamid Consol. Electrodyn. Gen. Dynamics Kimberly-Clark Pitt. Plate Glass Tenn. Gas Trans. ¢ 
Am. Potash & Chem. Consolidated Eng. Gen. Electric L-O-F Glass Plough, Inc. Texas Co. 

Am. Home Products Container Corp. Gen. Port. Cem’‘t Lilly-Tulip Cup Polaroid Corp. Texas Gulf Prod. 

Allied Control Continental Can Gen. Telephone Lincoin Nat'l Life Pub. Serv. Colo. Texas Instrum. 

Am. Broad, Para. tinental C Ity Gen. Tire & R. Lindsay Chem. Puget S. Pulp & T. Texas Pac. Coal & Oil 

Am. Electronics Cont. Insurance Gillette Lithium Corp. Pure Oil Texas Utilities 

Am. Mach. & Fdy. Continental Oil Goodrich B. F. Lone Star Cement Radio Corp. Thiokol Chem. 

Aluminium Ltd. Corning Glass Goodyear T. & R. Marathon Corp. Rayonier Thompson Prod. 

Alcoa Crown Zellerbach Gov't Empl. Life In. Marchant Calcu. Rep. Nat’l Gas Tide Water Oil 

Am. Nat'l Gas Cutler-Hammer Grace W. R. McGraw El. Reynolds Metals Time Inc. 
Addressograph-Mult. Daystrom Grand Union McGraw-Hill Richfield Oil Trane Co. 

Amerada Petr. Delhi-Taylor Oil Great No. Paper McDonnell Airc. Rohm & Haas Transamerica 
Anderson-Prichard Oil Diamond-Alkali Gulf Inter. Gas Mead & Co. Royal Dutch Travelers Ins. 

Atlantic City El. Dixie Cup Gulf Life Ins. Merck & Co. Schering Corp. Union Bag-Camp P. 
Armstrong Cork Dobeckman Gulf Oil Minerals & Chem. Scott Paper Union Carbide 

Babcock & Wilcox Douglas Airc. Gulf States Util. Minn.-Honeywell Reg. Seaboard Oil United Airc. 

Beckman Instru. Dow Chemical Halliburton Minn. Mng. & Mfg. Seaboard & Western United Airl. 

Bendix Aviation duPont Halloid Co. Mission Corp. Searle G. D. U. S. Foil 

Black & Decker Eastern Airl. Hazeltine Corp. Miss. River Fuel Sears Roebuck United Gas Corp. 

Boeing Airplane Eastern Ind. Hercules Powder Monsanto Chem. Shell Oil U. S. Gypsum 

Borg-Warner Eastman-Kodak Hoffman Electr. Motorola Sinclair Oil U. S. Rubber 

British Am. Oil Eaton Mfg. Honolulu Oil Nat'l Airl. Skelly Oil U. S. Vitamin 

Burroughs Electronics of Am. Hooker El’Chem. Nat'l Aluminate Smith Kline, Fr. Vanadium Corp. 

Campbell Soup El Paso Nat’! Gas Houston L & P Nat’l Gypsum Socony Mobil Oil Vick Chemical 

Capital Airl. Ex-Cell-O Houston Oil Nat'l Lead Spencer Chem. Va. El. & Power 

Carrier Corp. Fansteel Metal. Humble Oil & R No. Am. Aviation Sperry Rand Visking Corp. 

Caterpillar Tract. Fed.-Mogul-Bower Hussmann Refrig. Norwich Pharm. Sprague El. Warner-Lambert Phar. 
Central & Sou’West Fed. Paper Board Idaho Power Ohio Oil Square D Warren Petr. 

Champ. Paper & Fiber Ferro Corp. Imperial Oil Olin Mathieson St. Regis Paper Western Airl. 

Cities Service Fid.-Phenix Fire Ind. Acceptance Outboard Marine Stand. Oil Calif. W. Va. Pulp & P. 

Clark Controller Filtrol Ins. Co. of No. Am. Owens-Corning F. Stand. Oil Ind. Winn Dixie 

Clark Equipment Fireman’s Fund Ins. Int’! Bus. Mach. Owens-ill. Glass Stand. Oil N. J. Worthington 

Clevite Corp. Firestone T. & R. Int'l Min. & Chem. Oxford Paper Stauffer Chem. Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Climax Moly. Firth Sterling Int'l Paper Panhandle E. PI. Sunbeam Corp. Yale & Towne 


LISTED ABOVE ARE 240 ACTIVELY TRADED GROWTH STOCKS. ALL HAVE VERY STRONG FOLLOWINGS. YET 
LESS THAN { IN 3 ARE NOW RATED “BUY” AND ARE IN THE (957 FORBES “GROWTH STOCK GUIDE.” 








o that you may learn which growth stocks to buy, which to avoid at this highly selective stage of the curre 
bull market, we are rushing to completion the 1957 edition of the FORBES “GROWTH STOCK GUID 


—which we shall be happy to send you on a money-back if not completely satisfied basis. 


No guarantees, of course, but on the strength of our past record, we’d say that if you had to choose just 
source of guidance for growth investments—you’d be wise in choosing the 1957 edition of this FORBES Gui 


For this 181-page Guide represents many months of painstaking research—covers the subject from “A to 
—answers many of your investment problems by telling you which growth stocks to buy for retirement, for c 
dren’s college funds, for estate planning, for virtually any of your long-range goals which will someday require 
unusually large amount of capital. 
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76 BEST GROWTH STOCKS! 
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10 YEAR COMPARATIVE RECORDS 


Each of the 76 growth stocks selected has been ana- 
lyzed. in detail with a 10-year comparative record of 
sales, earnings, dividends and price-range. Each com- 
pany’s financial position has been checked, management 
appraised, industry position and activities surveyed, 
growth factors fully revealed and weighed in terms of 
capital-gain potential. 

The 1957 FORBES “GROWTH STOCK GUIDE” 
inpoints the industries which are expanding 3, 4 and 
times faster than our national average—screens every 
wth issue and selects the 76 best—will help you con- 
mtrate your investments in companies with the better 
t of their full development still before them. 


. PROFITS 


Now in its 8th year of publication, this annual Guide 
been so accurate in selecting growth stocks just be- 
their BIG move, that it has developed a huge fol- 
ing among FORBES readers—(see below for a 
resentative sample of profits, all of which could have 
n realized within a period of 12 months or less). 


olds Metals +252% Beckman Instru. +111% 
r Aluminum +235% Nopco Chemical +111% 
+173% Goodyear T & R +100% 

ring Corp + 169% L-O-F Glass + 100% 
ington Rand +157% Firestone T & R +98% 
Agr. Chem +139% Victor Chemical +97% 
Itine +136% Clark Equipment +90% 
essee Corp +125% Visking Corp. +88% 
nier +119% Crown Zellerbach +88% 
Kline, Fr. +118% Gulf Oil +81% 
Pot. & Chem. +114% Thompson Prod. +78% 
+111% General Tire +76% 


SUPPLY 
LIMITED 
e 


MAIL 
COUPON 
NOW! 
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As you know, many fortunes have been made by investing even 
modestly in growth companies and then having the good sense to 
hold on. These companies plowed back their earnings over and 
over again—expanded without drastically diluting shareholder- 
equity—rewarded patience with unbelievably large capital gains 
and huge dividend yields on original investments. 


And this is by no means ancient history! Within the past 10 
years, any number of growth stocks have appreciated 400%, 500% 
and more (many of the Chemicals, the Oils, the TV-Electronics, the 
Food stocks) ... proof beyond a doubt that the systematic purchase 
of THE RIGHT growth stocks is your best, your safest means to 
financial independence. 


BUT ... if you’re past 45, possibly 10 to 15 years away from re- 
tirement, you can’t afford to waste your time and money on THE 
WRONG stocks! Today, many stocks, although properly called 
“growth stocks”, are near or are at the tail-end of their most 
dynamic growth phases. Others, although now well below their 
1956 highs, are still priced too far into the future, and should be 
sold. 


If you're foresighted, you'll avoid the obvious—seek out the 
young growth companies with the better part of their futures still 
before them—seriously consider the once obscure and perhaps 
stagnant companies which, through recent mergers, acquisitions 
and research-finds, have gained accelerated growth trends which 
have not yet been recognized by the investing public. 


So reserve your copy of the 1957 edition of the FORBES 
“GROWTH STOCK GUIDE”. It will help you invest your money 
in the right stocks for 1957 and the years beyond. You'll refer to it 
many, many times throughout the coming year—will want to check 
your current holdings against its recommendations. 


ORDER NOW AND SAVE $5.00 


Because you are a friend of FORBES, you are eligible for our 
special pre-publication offer which saves you $5.00 on the regular 
price—$10 instead of $15 . .. and your money back in 10-days if 
not completely satisfied. 


But please, reserve your copy today. Advance orders indicate 
that our rather limited supply will be exhausted quickly—and, be- 
cause of the timely nature of the material, it is not possible to go 
back to press with a 2nd edition. 


If, after examining this Guide, you are not fully convinced that 
it can help you make wiser, more profitable growth investments. 
return it within 10 days and your money will be refunded. 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 
SUBSIDIARY OF FORBES INC. 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Enclosed is $10. Please send me on publication the new 1957 FORBES 
“GROWTH STOCK GUIDE” which regularly sells for $15. If | am not satisfied, | may 
return it within 10 days for full refund. (Add 3% Sales Tax on N.Y.C. orders.) 
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cash dividend of 


December 5, 1956 


Broap Street INVESTING 
CorPoRATION 
A Diversified Mutual Fund 
Consecutive 


if 
108m gerd 


from net investment income 
27 cents a share 


Distribution from realized 
gain on investments 
$1.03 a share 
Payable December 24, 1956 
Record Date December 4, 1956 
Kenneth H. Chalmers 
Secretary 
65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Over 1,000 offices in U. S. 


—— 


110th CONSECUTIVE QUARTERLY CASH DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors has declared a quarterly 


$.25 per share on Common Stock 
payable December 29, 1956 to stockholders of 
record at close of business 


December 17, 1956. 





Canada, Hawaii and 


Wm. E. Thompson 
Secretary 
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rate was raised 





ber 21, 1956 to 
1956. 
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Corporation 


A Diversified Closed-End 
Investment Company 


Final Quarter Dividends 


60 cents a share 
on the COMMON STOCK 
Payable December 24, 1956 
67 2 cents a share on the 


$2.70 PREFERRED STOCK 
Payable January 1. 1957 


Record Date December 11, 1956 
Kenneth H. Chalmers 

Secretary 

65 Broadway, New York 6. N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
MACHINE AND 
METALS, INC. 


52nd Dividend 
The QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
60¢. A fourth quarter divi- 
dend of 60¢ per share and an 
EXTRA DIVIDEND of 50¢ per 
share will be paid on Decem- 


of record on December 10, 


Robert G. Burns, Treasurer 2 

















from 50¢ to 














shareholders 
















CRAN 


DIVID 


Co. has declared a 
ly dividend of $.5 


cember 21, 1956, 











E CO. 


END 


The Board of Directors of Crane 


regular quarter- 
0 per share on 


the outstanding Common Shares 
of the Company, payable on De- 


to Shareholders 


of record at the close of business 
on December 7, 1956. 


K. L. KARR, 
Secretary 




















Dennison 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Framingham, Mass. 


EXTRA DIVIDEND 


“A” Common and Voting Common: 
An extra dividend of 40 cents per 
share on the “A” Common and 
Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Dec. 28, 1956, to stockholders of 
record Dec. 4, 1956. 

R.N. Wallis, Treasurer 











On November 27, 


The RUBEROID Co. 


Building Materials 
for home, farm and industry 


quarterly dividend of 40¢ and an 


1956 a regular 











extra dividend of 40¢ per share on 
the outstanding capital stock of this 
corporation were declared by the 
Board of Directors. Both are pay- 
able December 15, 1956 to stock- 
holders of record December 7, 1956. 

GEORGE F. BAHRS 

Vice President and Treasurer 


DIVIDENDS PAID IN EVERY YEAR 
SINCE 1889 








FUNDS 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 





Growth is primarily after capital 
gains, not current income. Hence it 
should be" expected to yield less than 
an income-objective fund like In- 
corporated Income Fund which yields 
5.8%. 

7. What securities do my funds 
own? These are itemized in the an- 
nual report, and are usually grouped 
a) by class of security, i.e., common, 
preferred, bonds, cash, etc. and b) 
by industry, group. Each item and 
group subtotal is usually shown in 
terms of its percentage of total net 
assets. During the year the man- 
agers have made additions to and sold 
holdings from their portfolio. Details 
are unfortunately given only on such 
transactions as took place in the 
fourth quarter; earlier transactions 
are reported in previous quarterly 
reports. In the income statement, 
however, is a figure showing proceeds 
from all sales during the year. Thus 
American Mutual Fund, Inc. of Los 
Angeles sold $16 million worth of 
securities (other than Governments). 
This comes to some 28% of the Fynd’s 
total net assets of $58.7 million. Thus 
American Mutual is holding on to its 
purchases for an average length of 
34% years. (Good management will 
invest for the reasonably. long haul, 
and avoid trading for the sake of 
trading.) 

8. What about taxes? In case the 
investor has not saved his dividend 
notices through the year, the annual 
report gives a resume of all payments, 
specifying whether they are taxable 
as income or as long-term capital 
gains. Many reports provide a con- 
venient worksheet for use by the 
shareholder in figuring his tax 


| liability. 


ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION 


| Amonc the recent portfolio changes 





reported by the Funds are these: 
Nation-Wide Securities bought Chase 
Manhattan, Duquesne Light, Fire- 
stone, First National Stores, Irving 
Trust, Pacific Finance, Parke, Davis, 
Phelps Dodge, U. S. Shoe, U.S. Steel, 
and Wisconsin Electric Power. It sold: 
American Cyanamid, C&O, Empire 
District Electric, General Motors, 
Ohio Edison, Owens-Illinois Glass, 
Puget Sound Power & Light. 

The Putnam‘ Fund bought Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel, American-Mari- 
etta, Clinchfield Coal, M.A. Hanna, 
Liquid Carbonic, Market Basket 
(Calif.), Glenn L. Martin. It sold: 
Gustin-Bacon, North American Avia- 
tion, Pioneer Natural Gas, and Sea- 
board Air Line R.R. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 25¢ 
per share on the common stock of 
this Company, payable January 4, 
1957, to stockholders of 
record at the close of 
business December 17, 
1956. 
R.L. To.vert, 
President 


November 19, 1956 











Big Spring, Texas 











YALE & TOWNE 


Declares 275th Dividend 
37'2¢ a Share 


On Nov. 29, 1956, 





of thirty-seven 
and one-half cents 
per share was 
declared by the Board 
of Directors out 
of past earnings, 
payable on 

Jan. 2, 1957, to 
stockholders of record 
at the close of business; 
Dec. 12, 1956, 






F. DUNNING 
Executive Vice-President and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE mc. co. 


Cash dividends paidin every year since 1899 

















DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 


quarterly dividends as follows: 
PREFERRED STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of $1.06 


payable January 1, 1957, to stockholders 


of record December 7, 1956 


COMMON STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of 30¢ 
payable January 1, 1957, to stockholders 
of record December 7, 1956 


Rosert W. JACKSON, President 














PHOTO CREDITS 


Pace 11: Wide World 
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Engineers getting raises faster than 
any other industrial group because of 
the shortage. According to an Amer- 
ican Management Association survey, 
31,400 engineers averaged an 8.6% 
raise during the year. But middle 
Management was raised only 5%, 
sales personnel 3.5% and top man- 
agement a comparatively puny 2.7%. 


Automatic premium payments be- 
coming increasingly popular with life 
insurance companies and policyhold- 
ers alike. Under this system, policy- 
holder authorizes the company to 
draw checks against his bank account 
to pay monthly premiums, saves 2.6% 
a year by doing it. Latest company 
to join up: John Hancock. 


Private spending still going on at a 
record clip: $266.8 billion in the third 
quarter. But people also are saving 
more. Americans tucked away $21.4 
billion in the same period, the highest 
rate in four years. 


House prices will rise by about 4% 
next year, says the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders. Because of 
higher land and building costs and 
the demand for more expensive 
homes, an association survey of build- 
ers showed that the median price will 
rise from this year’s $14,700 to $15,200. 


- 


Small foreign car, the Metropolitan, 
due for a big sales push by American 
Motors. Though American has been 
handling the British car since 1954, 
it now has set up a separate sales 
department for the import. Its aim: 
to sell 20,000 Metropolitans next year. 


Puerto Rico’s tax-exemption pro- 
gram paying off royally for manufac- 
turers. According to an island spokes- 
man, its 400-odd plants have earned 
16c on each dollar of net sales, com- 
pared to 5c for comparable U.S. 
plants. Best return went to electrical 
products makers: 33c in Puerto Rico, 
vs. 5c in the U.S. 


Government highway program al- 
ready has started up. According to 
the Federal Highway Administrator, 
bids are being sought for projects 
costing $120 million, and $150 million 
in contracts already have been let. 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 56) 





UTAH POWER 
Particle imae) 


Serving in Utah - Idaho 
Colorado - Wyoming 





NATIONAL INVESTORS 
CORPORATION 


The Growth Stock Mutual Fund 
CONSECUTIVE 


7 us QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 
from investment income 
8 cents a share 


Distribution from realized 
gain on investments 
55 cents a share 

Payable December 24, 1956 

Record Date December 4, 1956 
x h H. Chal 
Secretary 

@ Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 








ROME CABLE 


Corporation 
)) ) ROME - NEW YORK 
Cute 


71st Consecutive Dividend 








The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has declared 
consecutive Dividend No. 71 for 
35 cents per share on the Common 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, 
payable January 4, 1957, to hold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness on December 14, 1956. 

A stock distribution of one 
share of Common Capital Stock 
for every twenty shares of Common 
Capital Stock was declared, pay- 
able Janua 4, 1957, to hold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness on December 14, 1956. 


Gerarp A. Werss, Secretary 
Rome, N. Y., November 29, 1956 











| DIRECT 
°« ECONOMICAL | 
| e EFFECTIVE | 
| Dividend advertising in FORBES ! 
| maintains and enhances financial 


| communications between your Cor- ; 
| poration and the Nation's investors. | 
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| ‘ROMERTSMAW -FULTOX 
LS COMPANY 


Cumulative Con- 
vertible Preferred 


of business De- 
MR. CONTROLS cember 10, 1956. 


COMMON STOCK 
A regular quarterly dividend of 37\4c per 


share has been declared on the Common 
Stock payable December 20, 1956 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 

December 10, 1956. The trans- 


business 
fer books will not be closed. 
WALTER H. STEFFLER 


Secretary & Treasurer 


November 27, 1956 





per value 514 per cent 


Stock, payable 
December 20, 1956 
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CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison-Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


ye Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


44%2% PREFERRED STOCK, SERIES A 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.12!4 per 
share, pa aed payety 1, 1957, to 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 7, 1956. 

7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable January 1, 1957, to holders 
of record at t . close of business 
December 7, 1956. 

COMMON STOCK 
25 cents . share payable Decem- 
ber 21, 1956, to holders of record at 
the close e business December 7, 

956. 

R. O. GILBERT 


Secketary 
November 27, 1956. 
















LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 
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—/ | QUARTERLY 
Se DIVIDEND 
t 


PREFERRED STOCK 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following quarterly 
dividends payable January 1, 
1957 to holders of Preferred Stock 
of record at the close of business 
on December 14, 1956: 





Series Per Share 
Series B, 5% $1.25 
Series D, 4.25% $1.0625 
Series E, 4.35% $1.0875 
Series F, 4.35% $1.0875 
Series G, 4.40% $1.10 

VINCENT T. MILES 
November 28, 1956 Treasurer 

















TRENDS & TANGENTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


Corporate taxes. won’t be cut for 
another year, say Washington Insid- 
ers, even though the Government had 
planned to lower them next spring. 
Reason: the Treasury Department 
estimates that a cut would cost the 
Government about $3 billion, wants 
to wait a year. 

* on e 

Home-building will rise to “at least 
1.3 million new homes in each of the 
next three years, and after 1960 this 
minimum should increase,” National 
Gypsum Chairman Melvin H. Baker 
says. Home-building now runs an- 
nually at 1.1 million units, lowest in 
several years. Explains Baker: hous- 
ing demand is backing up, but will 
shoot up when ample mortgage money 
is available. 

* 7 ce 

Platinum futures were traded this 
month, for the first time in history, 
on the New York Mercantile Ex- 


change, which also is the scene of | 


trading in potatoes and onions. Prices 
fluctuated between $103 and $103.50 
for an ounce for delivery in January, 
with spot prices quoted from $103 to 
$105. Originally used for jewelry, 
platinum’s biggest customers today 
are chemical and electrical industries, 
along with the petroleum industry, 
which uses it as a catalyst. 
7 o - 

Gleaming 1957 automobiles have 
some 8% more zinc diecastings than 
1956 models. One major auto maker 
noted that, since 1952, his use of zinc 
diecastings has risen from 32 to 59 
pounds on a new car. The average 
for all 1957 models is more than 65 
pounds, which go into trim, tail-light 
assemblies, grilles, all the way through 
to air conditioning systems. 

es oe 7 

Vending machines in the U.S. now 
number 3.1 million, a 43% hike over 
the number of metal salesmen in. use 
in 1950. Predicts the National Auto- 
matic Merchandising Association: by 
1960 there will be a 16% increase in 
the number of these silent sellers. 

e e e 

New housing starts were down 17% 
in the first ten months of 1956 largely 
due to the freeze-up of mortgage 
money in lower-priced homes. VA 
and FHA-backed homes were off by 
one-third, accounting for almost all 
of the total drop. That is the reason 
why FHA raised its guarantee to 5% 
interest rate on new homes recently. 
The boost is aimed at making the 


government-backed mortgages more | 

























DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends 
have been declared by the 
Board of Directors: 


Preferred Stock 
A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable Jan. 1, 1957 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Dec. 
10, 1956. 


Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of 
$0.25 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable Jan, 1, 
1957 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on Dec. 10, 1956. 

Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be 
mailed. J. W. REILLY 
Secretary 














































































Pullman 
Incorporated 


357th Dividend and 
90th Consecutive Year of 
Quarterly Cash Dividends 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per 
share will be paid on Decem- 
ber 14, 1956, to stockholders of 
record November 30, 1956. An 
extra dividend of one dollar 
($1.00) per share will be paid 
on January 7, 1957, to stock- 


holders of record December 


14, 1956. 


CHAMP CARRY 
President 





TRAILMOBILE 























CONTINENTAL COPPER & 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


DIVIDEND NO. 35 


The Board of Directors at a meeting held today 
raised its quarterly dividend on the Common 
Stock to 25¢ from 20¢ per share, payable De- 
cember 31, 1956 to stockholders of record 
December 10, 1956, raising the annual rate to 
$1.00 per share. 


STEEL 


WALTER H. KNORR 
Treasurer 


November 28, 1956 
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MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, Inc. 
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INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 
4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
59th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of 
One Dollar ($1.00) per Share 
$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Forty Cents (40¢) per Share 
Declared—Nov. 15, 1956 
Record Date—Dec. 14, 1956 
Payment Dates 
Preferred Stock: Dec. 30, 1956 
Common Stock: Jan. 2, 1957 
A. R. Cahill 
Vice President, Financial Division 


PHOSPHATE® POTASH © PLANT FOODS * CHEMICALS 





INDUSTRIAL MINERALS © AMINO PRODUCTS 





Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of 40¢ per share 
on the Common Stock, payable 
January 2, 1957, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
December 14, 1956. 


F. SANDERS, 
Treasurer 


New York 6, N. Y. 
December 3, 1956. 





ee West Bie 


Electric Company 


(Incorporated) 


Quarterly Dividend 


on the 


COMMON STOCK 


3,714¢ PER SHARE 


Payable December 28, 1956 
Record Date Dec. 10, 1956 
Declared November 30, 1956 





WEST PENN ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
Monongahela Power Company 
The Potomac Edison Company 

West Penn Power Company 


attractive to choosy lenders in to- 
day’s tight money market. 
e 7 * 7 

Suger, a traditional “war baby,” 
has now reversed itself. In the past 
few weeks, future prices on sugar 
have soared from $3.30 to $5.30 per 
100 Ibs., because: 1) Cuba has cut 
down its surplus; 2) production has 
dropped in other producing nations. 

+e - * 

French grape growers are pouring 
considerable effort into adding to the 
more than 20 million American fam- 
ilies who are winebibbers. Latest 
strategy: convince Mrs. Housewife 
that wines perk up traditional dishes 
(e.g., red burgundy with Christmas 
turkey). Explained the head gour- 
met of the Commanders of French 
Wines: “The woman in the United 
States is the decisive factor. What 
she wants becomes the law in the 
whole country.” 

- . * 

Frank Lloyd Wright, 87-year-old dean 
of modern architecture in the U.S., 
has come up with—of all things— 
a prefabricated house. But the col- 
orful and controversial individualist 
puts a price tag of $50,000 on his pre- 
fabs—a far cry from the under- 
$10,000 prices of the great majority 
of prefabs on the market today. 

« a . 

Christmas holly will be in greater 
evidence this year, but buyers will 
have to shell out more berries for the 
popular decoration. A bumper crop 
from the Pacific Northwest, holly 
headquarters of the nation, has been 
offset by higher freight rates from 
forest to_ front door. 
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TENNESSEE 
CORPORATION 


November 14, 1956 


CASH DIVIDEND 
A dividend of fifty-five 
(55¢) cents per share was de- 
clared payable December 20, 
1956, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness November 29, 1956. 


EXTRA CASH DIVIDEND 

An extra dividend of 
twenty-five (25¢) cents per 
share was declared payable 
January 10, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business November 29, 
1956. 

STOCK DIVIDEND 

In addition, a 3% stock 
dividend was declared pay- 
able January 10, 1957, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 
29, 1956. 


The above cash dividends 
will not be paid on the shares 


issued pursuant to the stock 
dividend. 


Joun G. Greensurcn 
61 Broadway Treasurer. 


New York 6, N. Y. 
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(@MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Copporation 
DIVIDEND No. 88 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding 
stock of this Corporation, payable 
on December 26, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on December 7, 1956. 





A. R. BERGEN, 
November 26, 1956. 


Secretary. 








FIFTH AVENUE 
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Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 60¢ 
per share payable on January 
1, 1957 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
December 14, 1956, was de- 
clared by the Board of Directors. 


ANDREW W. JOHNSON 
Vice-President ond Treasurer 


December 3, 1956 














COACH LINES, INC. 
Notice of Dividend 





The Board of Directors has this 
day declared a quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents per share on the capi- 
tal stock of this Corporation, pay- 
able December 28, 1956, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business December 20, 1956. 
JOHN E. McCARTHY 

President 

November 29, 1956. 
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The foundation of good human re- 
lations is friendliness and good will. 
The right conception of business, in 
my judgment, is a transaction—or a 
series of transactions—carried out in 
the spirit of friendliness. There are, 
I know, some people in all walks of 
life who are so cold-blooded in their 
attitude that dealings with them chill 
the blood. There is much nore to 
business than the exchange of mater- 
ial values. We can do business, just 
as we can carry on all other aspects 
of our lives, in a wholesome and 
friendly attitude. When we do so, our 
days become brighter and happier, 
more meaningful and more worth- 
while. —Cuar.es G. REIGNER. 


Let us not look at ourselves but on- 
wards, onwards to the ideal life of 
man, and take strength from the leaf 
and the signs of the field. Let us labor 
to make the heart grow larger as we 
become older, as the spreading oak 
gives more shelter.—RIcHARD JEFFRIES. 


Ask thy purse what thou shouldst 
spend. —ScoTtTisH PROVERB. 


Those who obtain riches by labor, 
care, and watching, know their value. 
Those who impart them to sustain and 
extend knowledge, virtue, and re- 
ligion, know their use. Those who 
lose them by accident or fraud know 
their vanity. And those who experi- 
ence the difficulties and dangers of 
preserving them know their perplexi- 
ties. —C. Smmons. 


Be unselfish. That is the first and 
final commandment for those who 
would be useful, and happy in their 
usefulness. If you think of yourself 
only, you cannot develop because you 
are choking the source of develop- 
ment, which is spiritual expansion 
through thought for others. 

—Dr. Cuartes W. Exior. 


Years and years of happiness only 
makes us realize how lucky we are to 
have friends that have shared and 
made that happiness a reality. 

—Rosert E. FREDERICK. 


God deals with us whether in sick- 
ness or in health, whether in prosper- 
ity or adversity, whether in good or 
in evil days, whether in life or in 
death, not according to our merit but 
according to His mercy and love. 

—ALBERT J. PENNER, D.D. 
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ON THE 
NESS OF LIFE 


He that will not permit his wealth 
to do any good to others while he is 
living, prevents it from doing any good 
to himself when he is dead; and by 
an egotism that is suicidal and has a 
double edge, cuts himself off from the 
truest pleasure here and the highest 
happiness hereafter. —COLTON. 


Gold is tested by fire, man by gold. 
—CHINESE PROVERB. 





B. C. FORBES: | 


I telephoned a corporation pres-_ | 
ident to suggest that he take a 
week-end off for recreation. 
The reply came, “He’s in the 
hospital.” I was more disap- 
pointed than astonished. He is a 
man who hardly ever takes an 
hour off from business. He has 
achieved notable distinction in 
his line and has earned more 
money than he can ever need. 
Were he to modify his mode of 
living by delegating more of his 
responsibilities to others and 
making time to enjoy a rational 
amount of recreation, he doubt- 
less would continue for years to 
grow and grow. But the danger 
is that he will persist in jeopar- 
dizing his health and thus pre- 
maturely spoiling his useful- 
ness. Money, achievement, fame, 
success are important; but they 
are bought too dearly when ac- 
quired at the cost of health. 











Combinations of wickedness would 
overwhelm the world by the advan- 
tage which licentious principles af- 
ford, did not those who have long 
practiced perfidy grow faithless to 
each other. —JOHNSON. 


Business today consists in persuad- 
ing crowds. —GERALD S. LEE. 


If you wish to succeed in manag- 
ing and controlling others—Learn to 
manage and control yourself. 


—Wm. J. H. Boercker. 


Of all the evils to public liberty, 
war is perhaps the most to be dreaded, 
because it comprises and develops 
every other. War is the parent of 
armies; from these proceed debts and 
taxes. And armies, and debts, and 
taxes, are the known instruments for 
bringing the many under the domin- 
ion of the few. In war, too, the dis- 
cretionary power of the executive is 
extended; its influence in dealing out 
offices, honors, and emoluments is 
multiplied; and all the means of se- 
ducing the minds are added to those 
of subduing the force of the people! 
No nation could preserve its freedom 
in the midst of continual warfare. 

—JAMES MADISON. 


Peace rules the day where reason 
rules the mind. 
—WirtiaM WILKIE COLLINS. 


It is only necessary to make’ war 
with five things: with the maladies of 
the body, the ignorances of the mind, 
with the passions of the body, with 
the seditions of the city, and the dis- 
cords of families. —PyYTHAGORAS. 


Basically, the problem of manage- 
ment is to produce more goods and 
services for satisfying people’s wants 
at prices more people can afford to 
pay. —Pavut GARRETT. 


Unless a man has trained himself 
for his chance, the chance will only 
make him ridiculous. A great occa- 
sion is worth to a man exectly what 
his antecedents have enabled him to 
make of it. —W. MATTHEWS. 


If there is one thing more than any 
other that characterizes the average 
American, it is his eagerness to learn 
almost anything at almost any age. 

—H. V. Ka.tTensorn. 


Citizens may be born free; they are 
not born wise. Therefore, the busi- 
ness of liberal education in a democ- 
racy is to make free men wise. 

—F, CHAMPION Warp. 


Goodwill is the mightiest practical 
force in the universe. —C. F. Dote. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by ohnson, East 
Greenwich, R. I. What’s your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


And in every work that he began in the 
service of the house of God, and in the 
law, and in the commandments, to seek 
his God, he did it with all his heart, and 
prospered. 


—II Curonictes 31:21 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 











All-Steel Pool Won't Crack. That's right. It’s a prefabricated swimming pool made entirely 
from rust-resisting, copper-bearing steel. U. S. Steel’s American Bridge Division can 
install one for you in just about any shape or size. The steel sections are permanently 
welded watertight; and this pool will not crack due to freezing or frost action. 


4 Which Rod Is Made From Steel? The an- seg 


swer is—they're both steel! The carbon steel ® aioe Se 





wilt 

rod at the right lasted only six months in the Sor va 
highly corrosive atmosphere of a chemical e $i) 
plant. Of course, like many other metals and ; if ny 
materials, carbon steel just wasn’t meant ’ # i 
for this kind of treatment. This was the job A 7 
for a special steel—USS Stainless Steel. The Ms 4 . 


Stainless Steel rod at the left has been in 
service in the same corrosive atmosphere for 
5 years, and it’s still in perfect condition. 
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The Steel Scorpion. This is a mobile drilling platform designed for off-shore oil explora- 
tion. It was christened the “Scorpion,” and is now busily probing the bottom of the Gulf 
of Mexico. The all-steel structure accommodates half a hundred men, and it has over 
half an acre of deck space. Oil Well Supply Division of United States Steel designed and 
supplied all the drilling equipment. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE. AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE. .COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL. GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY. . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. .UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. .UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


SEE The United States Steel Hour. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 





This trade-mark is your guide 
to quality steel 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


HAVE A REAL CIGARETTE 





“T’ve tried ’em all. It’s Camels for me. They taste just right {usin Kitehn, 


and they’re real easy to get along with, pack after pack.” pocuMENTARY FILM CAMERAMAN 











Discover the difference between “just smoking” and Camels! 


Taste the difference! 
Camels are full-flavored 
and deeply satisfying - 
pack after pack. You can 
count on Camels for the 
finest taste in smoking. / 


Feel the difference! 
The exclusive Camel blend 
of quality tobaccos is un- 
equalled for smooth, agree- 
able smoking. Camels are 
easy to get along with. 


Enjoy the difference! 
Try today’s top cigarette. 
You'll see why more people 
smoke Camels, year after 
year, than any other brand. 
They've really got-it! 


2919 sex 








